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CRANMER AND THE BOLEYN FAMILY. 


I rinp that two recent biographers of 
Cranmer have been disposed to call in 
question a statement of mine that he was 
chaplain to the Boleyn family before he 
became Archbishop. Canon Mason, in his 
life of tne Reformer (p. 15, note), was un- 
able to see any evidence of the fact, and 
now Prof. Pollard in his (p. 42, note) goes so 
far as to state that there is no evidence for 
it. Prof. Pollard apparently thinks that I 
have been misled by an error of Brewer’s 
(which I corrected) in identifying one chap- 
lain of Anne Boleyn’s father (who was wale 
John Barlow) with Cranmer. But I think he 
might have supposed that neither Brewer 
nor I would have stated as an historical 
fact a thing for which there was no sort of 
evidence whatever. The statement that 
Cranmer was chaplain to Anne Boleyn’s 
father, the Earl of Wiltshire, is expressly 
made by Harpsfield (‘ Pretended Divorce,’ 
p. 289) and in the narrative of ‘Cranmer’s 
Recantacyons,’ p. 3. Moreover, in his ex- 
amination before Brooks, in September, 1555, 
he was taunted with having made an im- 
moral compact with the King when he was 


Queen Anne’s chaplain. He denied the com- 
pact, but did not deny having been Queen 
Anne’s chaplain (Cranmer’s ‘ Remains,’ 217, 
Parker Soc.). There is even strictly con- 
temporary evidence quite as explicit ; for 
Dr. Ortiz, writing to the Empress from 
Bologna on 22 February, 1533, says dis- 
tinctly, on the authority of Chapuys, that 
the King had given the Archbishopric of 
Canterbury to a chaplain “‘of this Anna,” 
which had been taken ill by many (‘ Lett. 
and Papers,’ vol. v. No. 178). 

It is a pity Prof. Pollard did not write to 
me to ask my authority before denying a 
fact, which is surely a very material one, in 
the life of his hero. He is equally wrong 
in stating that I “did not repeat it” in my 
article on Cranmer in the ‘ Dict. of National 
Biography, where I have distinctly stated 
that he entered the Earl of Wiltshire’s 
service at the King’s recommendation. 

JAMES GAIRDNER. 

West View, Pinner. 


MONTAIGNE, WEBSTER, AND MARSTON: 
DR. DONNE AND WEBSTER. 
(See ante, pp. 41, 121.) 


ONE incident in ‘The Duchess of Malfi’ 
was certainly suggested by Montaigne. 

Delio has a suit to Pescara for the citadel 
of St. Bennet, which has been forfeited b 
Antonio Bologna, but his suit is refused. 
Presently Julia, the Cardinal’s mistress, 
makes petition for the citadel, and hands 
Pescara a letter from the Cardinal. Her 
petition is granted. Delio, who was a witness 
of the success of Julia’s suit, is naturally 
indignant with his friend, who denied his 
request and yet gave the citadel to such a 
creature as Julia. But Pescara replies :— 

It were not fit 
I should bestow so main a piece of wrong 
Upon my friend : "tis a gratification 
Only due to a strumpet. 
*The Duchess of Malfi,’ V. i. 56-9, p. 92, col. 1. 
Compare :— 

Epaminondas had caused a dissolute young man 
to be imprisoned ; Pelopidas intreated him, that 
for his sake he would set him at libertie, but he 
refused him, and veelded to free him at the request 
of an harlot of his, which likewise sued for his 
enlargement ; saying, ?f was a gratification due unto 
a Courtizan, and not to a Captaine—Book i. 
chap. xxix. p. 91, col. 1. 

Bosola is a master of phrases, and he is 
fond of sayings of men eminent for their 
wisdom, which he does not scruple to use as 
occasion offers. I will deal with some of his 
utterances and trace them to their various 
sources :— 
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Bosola. I have done you better service than to be 
slighted thus. Miserable age, where only the 
reward of doing well is the doing of it.—‘ The 
Duchess of Malti,’ I. i. 32-4, p. 59, cols. 1 and 2. 
The speech is addressed to the Cardinal, and 
it perverts a lofty sentiment expressed by 
Seneca :— 

Recté facti, fecisse merces est: Officti fructi, ipsum 
oficium est: The reward of well-doing is the doing, 
and the fruit of our duty is our duty.—Montaigne, 
book ii. chap. xvi. p. 323, col. 1. 

The Cardinal, replying to Bosola, exclaims, 

Would you could become honest ! 

Bosola. With all your divinity do but direct me 
the way toit. I have known many travel far for 
it, and yet return as arrant knaves as they went 
forth, because they carried themselves always along 
with them.—‘The Duchess of Malti,” Ll. i. 43-8, 
p. 59, col. 2. 

We must go to Plato’s great master for 
illustration this time :— 

It was told Socrates that. one was no whit 
amended by his travell: ‘I believe it wel (said he) 
for he carried himselfe with him.’—Book i. chap. 
XxXviii. p. 109, col. 1. 

Cicero says :— 

Multi fallere docucrunt, dum timent Salli, et aliis 
jus peccandi suspicando fecerunt : Many have taught 
others to deceive while themselves feare to be 
deceived, and have given them just cause to offend 
by suspecting them unjustly.—Book iii. chap. ix. 
p. 486, col. 1 
Thus in Webster :— 

Bosola. He did suspect me wrongfully. 

Ferdinand. For that 
You must give great men leave to take their times. 
Distrust doth cause us seldom be deceiv’d. 


Bos. Yet, take heed; 
For to suspect a friend unworthily 
Instructs him the next way to suspect you, 
And prompts him to deceive you. 
*The Duchess of Malfi,’ I. i. 278-87, p. 62, col. 1. 

Bosola has a lively imagination, which 
leads him at times to exaggerate very simple 
facts. Montaigne has the following, to prove 
to what lengths some persons will go to add 
to their personal charms :— 

Who hath not heard of her at Paris, which only 
to get a fresher hew of a new skin, endured to have 
- = flead all over ?—Book i. chap. xl. p. 122, 
col. 1. 

The experiment, apparently, was success- 
ful: but this is how Bosola represents the 
result 

There wasa lady in France that, having had the 
small-pox, flayed the skin off her face to make it 
more level; and whereas before she looked like a 
nutmeg-grater, after she resembled an_ abortive 
———— Vhe Duchess of Malfi,’ IL. i. 33-7, p. 67, 
col. 1. 

But Bosola is nothing if he is not philo- 
sophical ; he is never lost for a theme, and 
bears down everybody with his brain :— 


_ Antonio. _ Now, sir, in your contemplation 
You are studying to become a great wise fellow. 

Bosola. O, sir, the opinion of wisdom is a foul 
tetter that runs all over a man’s body : if simplicity 
direct us to have no evil, it directs us to a happy 
being; for the subtlest folly proceeds from the 
subtlest wisdom; let me be simply honest.—‘ The 
Duchess of Malti,’ II. i. 90-7, p. 67, col. 2. 


The sentiments are Montaigne’s, and occur 
in book ii. chap. xii., where they are widely 
separated by other matter :— 


; The opinion of wisdome is the plague of man. 
That is — — why ignorance is by our religion 
recommended unto us as an instrument fitting 
and obedience.—P. 246, col. 2. 

1ence proceeds the subtilest follie but from 
subtilest wisdome ?—P. 248, col. 2. a 
I say therefore, that if simplicitie directeth us to 
have no evill, it also addresseth us according to our 
condition to a most happy estate.—P. 249, col. 2. 


Antonio is duly impressed by these deep- 
brained reasonings, but thinks that the 
scholar’s melancholy, which Bosola affects so 
much, is out of fashion, and therefore he 
begs him to leave it, and be wise for him- 
self 
_ Bosola, Give me leave to be honest in any phrase 
in any compliment whatsoever. Shall I confess 
myself to you? I look no higher than I can reach: 
they are the gods that must ride on winged horses. 
—LI. 103-7, p. 67, col. 2. 

Montaigne says :— 

It is for Gods to mount winged horses, and to feed 

on Ambrosia.—Book i. chap. xlii. p. 133, col. 1. 


Finally, Bosola treats Antonio to an ex- 
position of his views on the question of the 
divinity of kings, and he demolishes the 
popular fallacy with the aid of some highly 
original illustrations, the parson’s humble 
tithe-pig trotting in to form the tail-end of 
the argument :— 


Say you were lineally descended from Ki 
Pepin, or he himself, what of this? Sook ae 
heads of the greatest rivers in the world, you shall 
tind them but bubbles of water. Some would think 
the souls of princes were brought forth by some 
more weighty cause than those of meaner persons - 
they are deceived, there's the same hand to them : 
the like passions sway them; the same reason 
that makes a vicar to go to law for a tithe-pig, and 
undo his them spoil a whole 
province, and batter down goodly citi yi 
cannon.—LI. 115-26, pp. 67-8" 


Compare :— 


_ The soules of Emperours and Coblers are all cast 
in one same mould. Considering the importance of 
Princes actions, and their weight, wee perswade 
ourselves they are brought forth by some as 
weighty and important causes; wee are deceived : 
They are moved, stirred and removed in their 
motions by the same springs and wards that we 
are in ours. The same reason that makes us chide 


and braule and fall out with any of our neighbours 
causeth a warre to follow betweene Princes ; the 
same reason that makes us whip or beat a lackey 
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maketh a Prince (if hee apprehend it) to spoyle 
and waste a whole Province......In rowling on they 
[laws] swell and grow greater and greater, as doe 
our rivers: follow them upward into their source, 
and you shall find them but a bubble of water, &c. 
—Book ii. chap. xii. p. 259, col. 2, and p. 299, col.1. 

Montaigne refers to the counsel of Epicurus 
to Idomeneus, that 
there is no man so base minded that loveth not 
rather to fall once than ever to remaine in feare of 
falling. —Book i. chap. xxxii. p. 100, col. 1. 
Montaigne’s theme is self-murder, which, 
failing all other means of bettering a 
wretched condition of being, is approved of. 
In Webster, Antonio has resolved upon a 
certain course,— 

—— if it fail, 
Yet it shall rid me of this infamous calling ; 
For better fall once than be ever falling. 
‘The Duchess of Malfi,’ V. i. 87-9, p. $2, col. 2. 

Of giving way to anger and the difficulty 
of checking oneself in the height of the 
passion, Montaigne says :— 

Slight occasions surprise me, and the mischiefe is 
that after you are once falne into the pits it is no 
matter who thrusts you in, you never cease till you 
come to the bottome. The fall presseth, hasteneth, 
mooveth, and furthereth it selfe. — Book ii. 
chap. xxxi. p. 366, col. 2. 

And so in Webster, but in a varying sense, 
we find the same figure and phrasing used :— 

First Pilgrim. Tf that a man be thrust into a well, 
No matter who sets hand to ’t, his own weight 
Will bring him sooner to the bottom. 

‘The Duchess of Malfi,’ III. iv. 45-7, p. $2, col. 1. 

All lovers of Webster must admire the 
remarkably fine speech of Antonio near the 
end of the play, where he indulges in reflec- 
tions conjured up by the sight of the ruins 
of an old abbey :— 

Antonio. I do love these ancient ruins. 

We never tread upon them but we set 
Our foot upon some reverend history, &e. 

‘The Duchess of Malfi,’ V. iii. 10-12, p.97, col. 2. 
It is with a keen sense of regret that I 
must point out that the ideas and expres- 
sions in this speech are borrowed ; yet Web- 
ster, here as well as elsewhere, has not done 
injustice to his original, for he has given them 
a noble setting and made them his own by 
his beautiful adaptation of them. But, after 
all, Montaigne himself is borrowing ; and in 
many places of his book he commends such 
borrowing as Webster’s. 

Montaigne is referring to Rome _par- 
ticularly. I have space for only a short 
quotation :— 

And therefore can I not so often looke into the 
situation of their streets and houses, and those 
wondrous-strange ruines, that may be said to reach 
down to the Antipodes, but so often must [ ammuse 
my selfe on them...... Tanta vis admonitionis inest 
in locis: et id quidem in hac urbe infinitum ; qua- 


cunque enim ingredimur, in aliquam historiam vesti- 
gium ponimus (Cicero, ‘S. de Fin.’]. So great a 
power of admonition is in the very place. And 
that in this city is most infinite, for which way 
soever we walke, we set our foote upon some. 
history.—Book iii. ¢. ix. p. 511, col. 2. 
CHARLES CRAWFORD. 
(To be continued.) 


CHESHIRE WORDS. 


TuHE Rey. E. Ardron Hutton, vicar of Har 
grave, six miles from Chester, has kindly 
sent me a number of words found in that 
neighbourhood, with leave to publish them 
in such a way as I think best. I have 
compared his vocabulary with the usual 
sources of information, and have selected 
such words as do not appear to have been 
published already. As I remarked on another 
oceasion, “We are far from knowing the 
extant vocabulary of our English dialects,”* 
and I was very glad to find that in making 
such a statement I was supported by so high 
an authority as Mr. Etwortuy.t Nothing 
seems to be so distasteful as the collection of 
material, whether it be in language, folk-lore, 
natural science, or historical science. There 
is so much more xvdos in etymologizing, and 
drawing brilliant inferences. 

Brizz, to burn or scorch. The ‘E.D.D,’ has 
bristle, brizzle, in this sense. The word is 
applied to a heavy wind which cuts down 
tender plants, &c. Horses are said to be 
brizzed when they are singed after clipping. 

Buygan, to shy as a timid horse does. The 
word is also used substantively, with the 
meaning of ghost or phantom. 

Catty-rufi, or catty-duf, the fish otherwise 
known as miller’s thumb or bullhead (Cattus 
gobio). 

Dutch, affected, not only in language, but 
in behaviour. There is a saying, ‘‘ As dutch 
as Devonport’s mare, and it died of the scab.” 
The ‘ E.D.D.’ has ‘‘ Wasn’t she dutch ?” 

Fleece, to cut or remove the sods from a 
reen or furrow. ‘“Fleecing the reens” is only 
done occasionally nowadays, as drainage is 
much shallower, and the pipes closer together. 
One fleecing lasts several years. 

Gangs, the staves of a ladder. 

Gird, to rub. 

Gurr, diarrhea in animals only, especially 
calves. 

Hazzel, to boil. A “ hazzling day” is a hot, 
scorching day. 

Hike or ike, a kick, as “ He got a nasty ike 
as he was teeing (tying) up the cows.” The 


* See ‘High Peak Words,’ 10* S. ii. 306. 
+ 10S. ii, 472. 
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*E.D.D.’ has the verb hike, to toss up and 
down. 

Kinch or kench, a cutting made in a stack. 
Identical with chink ? 

Lammy, warm, balmy. Applied to the 
weather. 

Lary, cunning, wary. ‘ Now be lary,” be 
cautious, is a phrase often used by old people. 

Lommer, to leap as a, cow does when apye- 
tens muris. 

Meron, to clean out a cowshed. ‘* Mexon 
the cows” is an expression often heard. 

Missick, a moist piece of ground ; also poor, 
marshy grass. They sometimes say of poor 
hay “It’s naught but missick.” Cp. Scotch 
misk, land covered with coarse, moorish 
grass. 

Necker or nicker, a bullfinch. 

Vuyly, black and clayey. Applied to land. 

Vutty, sociable, friendly, clannish. 

alin, a pillion. 

Purled, weakened by illness or disease, 
reduced in flesh. A sick cow is said to be 
purled, and it is said that a fat lazy dog 
wants purling.” 

Rain or reen, a space between rows of peas. 

Twinter, to dry up, shrink, shrivel. The 
word is applied to anything—e.g., apples, 
old men and women, flowers. 

Wizzen, to imagine, fancy, suppose. An 
aged, bedridden woman, who had lost the 
sense of taste, wi:zened that they were poison- 
ing her food. Shealso 2/:zened that they had 
put sand in her bed. The ¢ is often pro- 
nounced long. 

Wizzen, to whine or whimper. 
used of dogs only. 

Yare, hoar-frost. 

Yarry, frosty, but applied to hoar-frast 
only. “It was quite yarry this morning.” 

Yaringles, the frame on which yarn was 
reeled, after spinning, and before it was made 
into hanks. Halliwell says that the word 
occurs in early vocabularies. 

8. O. Appy. 


Apparently 


“SJAMBOK”: ITs PRONUNCIATION.—Al though 
probably familiar to every reader, this word 
has got into only one English dictionary, 
viz., into the supplement to the latest edition 
of Webster. The pronunciation is there 
figured as shiémbok. This may be the way 
it is pronounced in England, but in South 
Africa the stress is on the second syllable, 
shamok. That this is the original accen- 
tuation, taken from the “Taal,” or Cape 
Dutch, is clear from the way the term is 
used in the interesting poems printed by 


Mr. Reitz when President of the Orange} 


Free State—for example, in his ‘ Uitgesogte 
Afrikaanse Gedigte’ of 1897, p. 34:— 

Zijn achter-os sjambok is lang, 

Pas op als hij hul ledig vang! 
The etymology of this very popular colo- 
nialism is given by Prof. Skeat in the sup- 
plement to his ‘Concise Etymological Dic- 
tionary.’ Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


“FAcTs ARE STUBBORN THINGS.” — When 
this was submitted to ‘N. & Q.,’ 8" S. x. 
357, 498 ; xi. 135, nothing could be added to 
the authorities already given in Bartlett’s 
‘Familiar Quotations’ (Routledge, 
p- 344), which only took it back to 1748. 

In the ‘Copy of the Will of Matthew 
Tindal,’ 1733, p. 23, we read, “Matters of 
fact, as Mr. Budgell somewhere observes, are 
very stubborn things.” Perhaps somebody 
can give an exact reference to the place 
in Eustace Budgell’s works. W. C. B. 


Bianp, THE EprnpurcH AcrTor- 
Manacer.—This bluff, eccentric personage 
became co-manager with West Digges at 
Edinburgh in 1773. Under ‘ Mr. Bland, 
Senior,’ Charles Lee Lewes, in his ‘ Memoirs,’ 
relates several anecdotes illustrating his 
absent - mindedness, but says nothing of 
his antecedents beyond furnishing the vague 
intimation that he was an Irishman, and 
came of ‘tan ancient and respectable family.” 
It seems to me that in the account given of 
John Bland in Dibdin’s ‘Annals of the Edin- 
burgh Stage’ he has been confounded with 
Humphrey Bland, of Bland’s Fort, Queen’s 
County, a gentleman who died in 1763. If 
the ‘D.N.B.’ is to be believed, it was the 
latter who served with Honey wood’s dragoons 
in 1715, who fought at Dettingen, and was 
captured at Fontenoy. Possibly John and 
Humphrey may have been related, but it 
hardly seems feasible that the main inci- 
dents in the lives of both could have been 
identical. The late Mr. J. C. Dibdin, in the 
sound work just referred to, states that John 
Bland was an uncle of the celebrated Mrs. 
Jordan. One seeks in vain for any corrobo- 
ration of this. The maiden name of Mrs. 
Jordan’s mother was Phillips, and her father’s 
name (according to the important narrative 
in Herbert’s ‘lrish Varieties’) was Francis. 
The famous actress made her dé/ut in Dublin 
as Dolly Francis, but subsequently performed 
for a time under the name of Bland. To the 
latter she had apparently no more legal right 
than she had to the ultimate nom de thédtre 
under which she gained distinction and 
notoriety. With Tate Wilkinson’s gossipings 
at our command, we know perfectly well why 
she eventually called herself Mrs. Jordan ; 
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but why this earlier ringing of the changes 
from Francis to Bland and vice versa? 
Boaden, whose account of the great actress’s 
novitiate is woefully inaccurate, offers some 
explanation of the mystery, but this is 
utterly lacking in plausibility, and cannot 
be accepted as final. W. J. LAWRENCE. 


TRUDGEON - STROKE IN Swimminc. — In 
describing the recent practice for swimming 
the Channel two or three daily papers men- 
tioned the trudgeon-stroke of Miss Kellerman. 
Being away from a reference library, I cannot 
say if the word is found in the dictionaries ; 
but it may be of interest to note that it 
appears to date from 1868, when it was 
popularized by a Mr. Trudgen, an English- 
man, who, as a boy in South America, had 
learnt from the Indians their hand-over-hand 
leaping style. This is not to say that the 
word is always correctly used. Pk. 


Dante: UNKNown Portrait.—Mr. Jacques 
Mesnil, in an article published in the Zect- 
schrift fiir DBildende Kunst (August, 1900), 
entitled ‘An Unknown Fourteenth-Century 
Dante Portrait,’ writes that hitherto but one 
portrait of the poet which belongs without 
doubt to the fourteenth century has been 
known—viz., that in the Palazzo del Podesta, 
Florence. The most competent judges ascribe 
the portrait in question to Giotto. In it 
Dante is represented as a comparatively 
young man. The picture portrays rather 
the Dante of the ‘Vita Nuova’ than the 
author of the ‘Divine Comedy.’ 


fifteenth century the type of the o/d Dante 
has not yet been found. But during the 
fifteenth century and in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century the older type begins 
to predominate more and more, until finally 
it becomes the recognized type for Dante. 
The portraits by Michelino (Florence 
Cathedral) and by Signorelli (Orvieto 
Cathedral), that of the Codex Riccardianus 
1040, and probably also the busts in the 
Naples Museum and the so-called Dante 
mask all date from that period. 
Mr. Jacques Mesnil then goes on to say :— 
“There is, however, another picture which 
ortrays Dante as an old man, and which dates 
rom the fourteenth century. Curiously enough, 
this seems to have completely escaped the eyes of 
seekers of Dante portraits, although it is to be 
found in a church at Florence which every one 
visits, in the midst of one of the most important 
frescoes of the ‘Trecento’—viz., in Santa Maria 
Novella, in the frescoes of the Cappella Strozzi, 
— by Orcagna. There we notice in the ‘ Last 


udgment,’ in the group of the Elect (to the left of 
the window), in the topmost row, a figure engaged 
in prayer, with folded hands, the features of whose 


In the. 
portraits of the poet which date efore the | 


face, which is turned heavenward, perfectly agree 
with the known Dante type...... 

“Tt is not known with any degree of exactitude 
when the frescoes of the Cappella Strozzi in the 
Santa Maria Novella were painted. The altar- 
piece is signed, and bears the date 1357. It is 
known that the execution of this work was con- 
fided to Andrea Orcagna in 1354, and it is presumed 
that the frescoes date from that period...... 

* Although it is improbable that Orcagna knew 
Dante personally, still the poet's memory was at 
that time so green in Florence that a vivid recollec- 
tion of his features must have been then preserved ; 
and Giotto himself, who doubtless saw the banished 
one again on more than one occasion, must have 
been in a position to have furnished his pupils with 
a true picture of how Dante looked during the last 
years of his life.” 

JoHN 


CopENHAGEN House. — Francis Place, in 
his ‘ Diary,’ records :— 

**1824, Sunday, Sept. 5. Copenhagen House. 
Went to this place between 5 and 6 o’clock in the 
afternoon, weather very fine. The place has a 
forlorn appearance, a fifth part so many persons 
as used to attend thirty years ago, very few smoak- 
ing, formerly all the men and most of the adult 
boys smoaked. Opposite the window of the Tea 
Room and within 10ft. of the house is a ditch-like 
dirty pond, its shape is irregular. On one of its 
sides and on part of another side are some stunted 
thorn bushes and brambles. Two-thirds of its 
surface is covered with duck weed. There wasa 
dead dog rotting in it. These are sufficient proofs 
of how greatly this once celebrated place of resort 
has fallen into disrepute, evidence of the change of 
manners of the people.” 

This rather modifies Hone’s enthusiastic 
description of its rural beauty and respecta- 
bility. Evidently it had not recovered from 
the disreputable management of Tooth, who 
in 1816 lost his licence for allowing bull- 
baiting and much disorderly company to 
assemble at the *‘ bad eminence.” 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


TRANSLATED SurNaMEs.—The following 
note, extracted from the letter of an 
American correspondent, may interest you:— 

“The changes which befell a resident of New 
Orleans were that when he moved from an 
American quarter to a German neighbourhood his 
name of ‘Flint’ became ‘ Feuer-stein,’ which for 
convenience was shortened to ‘Stein’; and upon 
his removal to a French district he was rechristened 
*M. Pierre.’ Hence upon his return to an English- 
speaking street he was translated into ‘ Peters,’ 
and his first neighbours were surprised and puzzled 
to find ‘ Flint’ turned ‘ Peters.’ ” 

W. J. i. 


Savile Club, W. 


Tue Greyrrtars Burtat-Grounp. — The 
discovery of human remains on the site of 
Christ Church School has probably escaped 
notice, as it was commented upon by only 
one newspaper, the Daily Express, 5 August. 
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By the courtesy of Mr. Nelson Wise I was 
enabled to visit the ground and gathered the 
following particulars. What had apparently 
been about eighty separate interments were 
found in an oblong excavation measuring 
approximately 50 ft. by 20 ft., situated close 
to the wall on the southern extremity of the 
Bartholomew Hospital property, and extend- 
ing partly under the old swimming bath of 
the La The highest grave was not more 
than sft. from the ground level. The in- 
evitable sinking had brought the remains 
together in a chaotic mass that, except for 
certain indications, would justify the belief 
in its having been a plague pit. But the 
depth and nature of the soil, the fairly 
evident separate interments, and, what is of 
most importance, the improbability of the 
grounds of a school being selected for the 
purpose, are sutlicient to dismiss such a 
supposition. 

The suggestion that this was the graveyard 
of the Grey Friars Monastery is of greater 
interest. Dugdale (‘ Monasticon,’ p. 1515) 
renders very little assistance ; Stow (‘Survey,’ 
Thoms’s edition, p. 119) says nothing of monu- 
ments or burials outside the church ; Besant 
(‘ London,’ p. 83) identifies the burial-ground 
as being covered by the quadrangle; and 
Weever, in giving the total number interred 
from the first foundation to the Dissolution as 
663 persons, only refers to the church. So, 
at least by ordinary authorities, there is no 
identification of this recently discovered 
burial-ground ; but probably other records 
beyond my ken support this very reasonable 


supposition. ALECK ABRAHAMS, 
39, Hillmarton Road, N. 
THE “Brack” Boursons. — Readers of 


‘N. & Q. may like to see an article, ‘Les 
Bourbons de I'Inde, in La Revue de Paris 
of 1 September. It is based on Col. Kin- 
caid’s ‘ Historical Sketch of the Indian 
Bourbon Family,’ but adds the facts of 
their present life. B. B. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Cot. Pirr, 1711.—Can any one tell me 
who was the Col. Pitt mentioned in the 
‘Memoirs of General Peter H. Bruce’ 
(written 1755), and whom he _ married? 
General Bruce, after stating that, owing 
to the Czarina’s insistence, all the wives of 
the officers accompanied the expedition 


against the Turks in 1711, tells the follow- 
ing romantic adventure which happened on 
the return march :— 

“We decamped on 2 July...... At our setting out 
Col. Pitt had the misfortune to lose his wife and 
daughter, both beautiful women. By the breaking of 
one of their coach wheels they were left so far in the 
rear that the Tartars seized and carried them off. 
The Colonel addressed himself to the Grand Vizier, 
who ordered a strict inquiry to be made, but to no 
purpose. The Colonel—being afterwards informed 
that they were both carried to Constantinople and 
presented to the Grand Seignor—obtained a pass 
and went there in search of them, and getting 
acquainted with a Jew doctor, who was physician 
to the Seraglio, the doctor told him there had been 
two such ladies lately presented to the Sultan, but 
that when any of the sex were once taken into 
the Seraglio they were never suffered to come out 
again. The Colonel nevertheless tried every 
expedient he could devise to recover his wife if he 
could not get both, till, becoming outrageous by 
repeated disappointment, and very clamorous, they 
shut him up ina dungeon, and it was with much 
ditticulty he got released by the intercession of some 
of the Ambassadors at the Court, and was after- 
wards told by the Jew doctor that they both died 
of the plague, with which information he was 
obliged to content himself and return home.” 


ConsTANCE 


Rosert Hariey, or Oxrorp.—At 
p. 95 of Mr. E. 8. Roscoe’s ‘Robert Harley, 
Earl of Oxford,’ appears the statement, “ She 
[Abigail Masham] was Harley’s cousin.” 

Sir Edward Harley, father to Robert, 
created Earl of Oxford, married Abigail, 
daughter of Nathaniel Stephens, of Essing- 
ton, co. Gloucester, Esq. 

I presume that this Nathaniel was a son 
of Richard Stephens, who was the great- 
rrandfather of Abigail Hill, afterwards Lady 
paren who, as is well known, was first 
cousin to Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. 
Can any of your readers confirm this ? 

If Nathaniel was not the son of Richard, 
how is the relationship said to have existed 
between Abigail, Lady Masham, and Robert 
Harley, Earl of Oxford, accounted for ? 

At p. 183 of the same volume an extract 
is given of a letter written by Robert Harley 
to his brother Nathaniel at Aleppo, dated 
13 April, 1716. 

What is known of this Nathaniel? Various 
peerages [ have examined make no mention 
of him. Francis H. REtron. 

9, Broughton Road, Thornton Heath. 


QUILLIN OR QUILLAN: NAME AND ARMS.— 
I should be glad if some of the many readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ could tell me the meaning or 
origin of the name Quillin or Quillan. In 


earlier times it was written Huibhilin and 
Ugilin. 
The family is supposed to be of English 
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extraction, and to have derived the title 
from De Burgo, one of De Courcy’s followers. 
Can any one explain who this De Burgo was, 
and the connexion of the Quillins with him? 

On the other hand, I cull from the State 
Records, “May 22nd, 1542,” ‘* M‘Quillin, a 
Welsh adherent of O'Neil, craves pardon.” 

I am desirous of tracing the arms of the 
family ; but here, unfortunately, one has not 
access to Irish pedigrees, and, if I am rightly 
informed, such things were kept in a very 
slipshod fashion in Ireland in the years that 
have gone. Any information on this subject 
would much oblige. 

Bernarp Lorp M‘QUILLIN. 

3, Garendon Street, Leicester. 


Dante's Sonnet To Guipo CaVALCANTI.— 
In the ninth line of Dante’s well-known 
sonnet addressed to Guido Cavalcanti two 
ladies are referred to among those whom 
Dante wished to accompany him on his 
enchanted bark :— 

E monna Vanna e monna Bicé poi. 

The second name has been held by most 
commentators, down to Mr. Paget Toynbee, to 
be the abbreviated name of Dante’s Beatrice, 
who is so named in her father’s will, notwith- 
standing the improbability that Dante, who 
always speaks of his lady in terms of the 
deepest reverence, should make use of such a 
familiar address when alluding to her. 

Dean Plumptre, in a note to the sonnet, 
observes :— 

“*Tt may be noted that in some MSS. Lagia takes 
the place of Bice, as though the sonnet had been 
written by Cino da Pistoia, who addressed many of 
his poems to a Selvaggia, a name of which Lagia 
may have been a diminutive.” 

In the ‘Oxford Dante’ Lagia is substituted 
for Bice ; but as this edition has no notes, no 
reason is assigned for the change, and the 
same reading is adopted in the American 
‘ Dante Concordance,’ by E. S. Sheldon and 
A. C. White, printed at the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 

Monna Lagia is said by some to have been 
the beloved of Dante’s friend Lapo Gianni, 
who is mentioned in the first line of Dante’s 
sonnet to Cavalcanti. 

I should like to have some explanation of 
these changes in the received text of Dante. 

JoHn 


Brore's STAFFORDSHIRE CoLLEcTions.—Can 
any one indicate the present owner of the 
early volumes of Collections for a History of 
Staffordshire, made by Thomas Blore, the 
eminent topographer? Vol. iv. is especially 
wanted. But vol. vii—a solid quarto—is in 
the Salt Library at Stafford ; and, as this 
volume has within it the name of ‘“ W. 


Hamper, Birmingham, 1814,” the collections 

were probably sold by Thomas Blore himself. 

I should be greatly obliged to any one giving 

me a hint of the present whereabouts of the 

missing volumes. Answers may be sent 

direct. G. B. BEeResForD. 
76, Cambridge Road, Ilford. 


Curtis: Hugues: Worta.— Hugh Ken- 
nedy, of Cultra, co. Down (1711-63), married 
—so Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry’ informs me— 
Mabel Curtis, coheiress with her sister, Mrs. 
Forbes. Beyond this I fail to find anything 
concerning the family. Can any one help 
me here? 

A certain “Thomas Hughes, of Tipperary,’ 
married, about 1780, Dorothea Newenham, 
daughter of Sir Edward Newenham, of Cool- 
more, co. Cork. Was the above-mentioned 
Thomas Hughes a son, or a grandson, of the 
Thomas Hughes, of Archerstown, co. Tippe- 
rary, who married, in 1720, Elizabeth Annes- 
ley, daughter of Francis Annesley (Valentia) 
by his wife Deborah Paul? Any information 
concerning the Hughes family will be grate- 
fully received. 

Edward Worth, Chief Baron of the Exche- 
quer in Ireland, at the close of the seven- 
teenth century, married—according to Lodge, 
ed.1789—“ Dorothy...... died 6th of May, 1732.” 
Can any one kindly give me her surname ? 

KATHLEEN WarD. 

Castle Ward, Downpatrick. 


? 


GrauamM Famity Brste.—From the family 
Bible—one of the first block prints (1604 ?)— 
of the Grahams of Edenbrows, Cumberland, 
of which the late Lieut.-General Sir Gerald 
Graham, G.C.B., was the head, six of the fly- 
leaves are missing. These leaves, which con- 
tain the record of the family, were removed 
by some member of it about thirty years ago ; 
and should they be in existence the possessor 
of them would oblige by communicating with 
me, so that they may serve their purpose in 
connexion with the genealogy and history of 
the house of Graham, on which I am engaged. 

V. M. Easton. 

Great Russell Mansions, W.C. 


DetacHED BEtrries.— What other ex- 
amples exist in this country of the above, 
besides Chichester. East Dereham, and 
Evesham? I have illustrations and plan and 
section of the one that used to exist at 
Salisbury. Of course, I only require mention 
of old ones still extant. 

Joun A. RANDOLPH. 


““BusH AND GREASE.”—What is the mean- 
ing of this expression? It occurs in the 
excellent German novel ‘Jorn Uhl, by 
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Gustav Frenssen, at p. 487, in the clause 
“Tndem ich ihm mit Hundefuhrwerk, bush 
and grease, vors Haus fuhr.” This novel has 
just been translated by F. S. Delmer, and 
published in London and Boston, but the 
translator has dropped the phrase. My guess 
is that ‘bush ” is the dusk, sb.2, bouche, sb.*, 
of the ‘Oxford Dictionary,’ meaning “ metal 
filling,” ‘*nave-box,” and that the whole 
phrase means “with well-greased axle,” fig. 
**at full speed.” AMERICUS. 


AUTHORS OF QvoraTIons WANTED.— 
She has come unarray’d in the pomp and the 
splendor, 
That royalty throws round the steps of a queen ; 
And turns to her foes without guard or defender, 
Majestic in sorrow, in danger serene. 
These are the first four lines of a poem con- 
cerning Queen Caroline, “at this time (1829) 
written on the distressing situation of her 
majesty.” it appears in ‘ Memoirs of her 
late Majesty Caroline, Queen of Great 
Britain,’ by Robert Huish (London, 1821), 
vol. ii. p. 430. RoBert PIERPOINT. 
I who a decade past had lived recluse 
Left for a while the smoke and dust of town. 
I thought they were by Calverley (C. 8. C.), 
but cannot find them. E. P. WoLrerstTan. 


Fapep they be 
restored? If so. the address of the restorer 
will oblige. Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


We tsH Porm.—These four lines of Welsh 
poetry, consisting entirely of vowels, have, 
I believe, never appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ They 
are attributed to Goronwy Owen (eighteenth 
century). As my knowledge of the language 
is slight, I shall be glad if any Welsh reader 
will tell me if I have given them correctly, 
and favour with a literal translation. I have 
heard these lines recited at an Eisteddfod. 

O’i wiw wy a weuae, 
leuau o ia, aie yw? 
Ai 0 au weuau a we 
A’i au i wau ei we wyw? 
Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


“ Boppy Dazzuer.”—This is a very common 
expression in the Midlands. A boy or girl, 
or indeed any person, putting on new or fine 
articles of clothing, becomes “a regular bobby 
dazzler,” and is told that he or she is so. It 
is the same with other things, and a child’s 
new bright-looking toy is “a bobby dazzler.” 
What may be the origin of the term? I have 
always supposed it to be in some way con- 
nected with bobby =a policeman. 

RATCLIFFE. 


Worksop. 


Tue Purpose or A Friaw.—In ‘Inner 
Jerusalem’ Miss A. Goodrich-Freer notes of 
Jewish dwellings (p. 59) :— 

“In reminder of the Temple destroyed, no house 
is ever entirely tinished: one stone at least is left 
unplastered, and shows conspicuous in its rative 
baseness in some prominent part of hall or chamber.”” 
I suspect that this defect may have ‘‘a 
double debt to pay”: it may not only serve 
as a memorial, es may be supposed to act 
as a charm against the Evil Eye. What says 
Dr. Gaster as to that ? St. SwITHIN. 


“ JUST BEFORE THE BATTLE, MOTHER.”— 
Some weeks ago I was standing at my gate, 
when, after a lapse of thirty years, the 
melody of this song of my childhood came 
into my head. [ have since asked several 
friends if they could repeat the verses or 
tell me who was the author of this quaint 
melody, which I fancy is a reminder of the 
terrors of the Crimean war. Will some kind 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ refer me to the complete 
song and tell something of its history? 
Many of these old songs would well repay 
republication by some enterprising firm. 

M. R. Bresvar. 

Percy House, South Hackney. 

[‘* Just before the battle, mother,” was composed 
by G. F. Root, and is published in a cheap form by 
Mr. W. Paxton, of 19, Oxford Street. We have 
forwarded a copy to Mr. Brestar. The song was 
a production of the American civil war, not the 
Crimean war. The titles of other popular songs by 
this American composer may be seen under his 
name in ‘Chambers’s Encyclopzedia.’] 


GeorrrEY AuTOGRAPH.—I have 
before me a page from a book catalogue 
issued by Mr. Francis Harvey, of 4, St. James’s 
Street, but no date given, describing a copy 
of ‘Suid Historica,’ folio, 1581, containing 
on the title-page the autograph of Geoffrey 
Whitney. The price of the book (which was 
rebound in dull blue morocco) was 5/. 5s. 
Where is the book now ? 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


Wuircombe Faminry.— At 9 8. v. 515 
appears a query as to Whitcombe or Whet- 
combe. I wrote to Mr. J. J. WiTcoMBE at 
the address he gave at Bath, but since June, 
1900, he had moved, and my letter was 
returned. May I repeat his query with 
some additions? I shall value date of death 
of William Whitcomb, of London, who was 
High Sheriff of Radnorshire in 1674. He is 
stated to have been ancestor of Robert Whit- 
combe (died 1 July, 1811, aged seventy-nine ?), 
who is given as having married one of the 
daughters of Richard Hooper, of the Whit- 
tern, in the parish of Lyonshall, Hereford- 
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shire. Robert Whitcombe appears to have 
had a son named Robert, who married his 
first cousin on his mother’s side, Sarah, 
daughter of Sir Henry Gott, of Newland 
Park, Buckinghamshire, and died at the 
Whittern, Lyonshall, 24 June, 1790. His 
widow married, secondly, also a first cousin, 
Harford Jones, son of Harford Jones (who 
died 1798) and Winifred, another daughter 
of Richard Hooper, and had issue. Harford 
Jones, Ambassador at the Court of Persia, 
a Privy Councillor, was created a baronet 
9 October, 1807, and assumed 4 May, 1826, 
the additional surname of Brydges. He died 
March, 1847, and is buried at Norton, near 
Presteigne, Radnorshire. A Sir Samuel Whit- 
combe, son of John Whitcombe, of Birts- 
morton, Worcestershire, was at one time of 
Gloucester, afterwards of Blackheath, Kent, 
and later resided in London. He died 4 June, 
1816, having married, at Dorton, Bucking- 
hamshire, 7 May, 1792, Mary Aubrey, who 
died 19 August, 1843, and had issue at the 
least five sons and two daughters. In the 
late Col. J. L. Vivian’s edition of the ‘Visi- 
tations of Devonshire’ is given the marriage, 
on 1 January, 1793, of Milborough Anne, 
daughter of the Rev. John Huyshe, of Clis- 
thydon, with Richard Whitcombe, of Bolling- 
ham, Herefordshire. Can either or all of 
these families of Whitcombe be linked with 
the pedigrees in the Visitations of Essex, 
1612 and 1634, and of London, 1634? I shall 
be greatly indebted for information as to 
any of the name of Whitcombe. 
Stewart Bopprncton. 


SHatrorp's Lee 
Lewes in his ‘ Memoirs’ (1805, i. 95) makes 
allusion to an occasional theatrical journal, 
of a satirical nature, published in Dublin 
about the year 1773, and called presumably 
Histriomastiv. Shatford was apparently the 
rime mover in this. No copies are to be 
ound in any Dublin library. Are any known 
to be extant ? W. J. 1. 
Dublin. 


Beplics, 


“POP GOES THE WEASEL.” 
(10" §. iii. 430, 491; iv. 54.) 

I sHoutp like to add that which may prove 
a concluding word concerning this curious 
phrase and song, about which there has been 
so much discussion of late. A copy of the 
song lies at my elbow as I write. In the first 
place the quatrain as quoted by various 
writers in various journals was never sung 
at the Grecian Saloon or Theatre at all— 


I fell into this error myself—though this 
is the general supposition. I copy the 
front page of the original song. Please note 
the spelling of the word that has puzzled so 
— Pop goes the Weazel 
Comic Song 
Written by W. R. Mandale 


nd 
Sung with unbounded Applause 
at 
The Theatre Royal Sadlers Wells 
n 
Nightly at the Royal Cremorne Gardens 


Mr. W. L. Edmonds 
And also b 
Mr. Austin at the London Concerts. 
London 
Joseph Williams 
24, Berners Street W. . 

It will be observed that there is no 
mention of the Grecian. Hereunder I give 
the words of the song in extenso. The title 
inside is ‘ Pop goes the Weasel,’ so I presume 
“ Weazel” to be an error on the part of the 
engraver. 

In ev'ry street, on ev'ry wall, 
In ev'ry lane with hoarding, 
In shop and stall, both great and small, 
In windows—on door boarding, 
Placarded high, and posted low, 
In letters large 1 see still, 
Where’er I turn, where’er | go, 
This ** Pop goes the weasel.” 
Tol de rol de riddle ol, — 
** Pop goes the weasel.” 
Tol de rol de riddle ol, 
** Pop goes the weasel.’ 


Now folks who daily move about, 
And keep up locomotion, 
Of popping in a certain way 
ave got a tidy notion. 
The author pops his polyglot— 
The artist pops his easel— : 
And Brown his boots and Green his coat, 
But who Pops the weasel? 


I called upon a friend last week 
To ask an explanation — 

Of this strange phrase, which now-a-days 
So charms the population. 

Quoth he, ‘I do apply it thus, ae 
My wife, sweet soul (ahem !), she’s ill, 
Now if she pop off, what then? of course, 

Then Pop goes my weasel.” 


Not feeling satisfied with this 
Queer piece of information, 

I went unto Cremorne that night 
For a little recreation. : 
While saunt’ring there a lady said, 

“* Ma frent, sare if you please veel 
You comb join a partnaires wis me 
In Pop him go de veesel.” 


“What is the meaning of this slang?” 
Cried I in desperation, 

When a pop bottle cork came bang 
On my bump of consternation : 
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Quite sharp it hit me in the eye, 
When a waiter cried, ‘‘ Sir, be still, 
I didn’t mean to let it fly, 
But ‘ Pop went the weasel.’ ” 


Disgusted with the horrid sound, 
l rushed from forth the place, sirs, 

And sought a lonelier spot of ground, 
There thinking to tind peace, sirs : 

When clarionets and loud trombones 
My very blood did freeze all, 

By squeaking, braying, bursting out— 
With ‘* Pop goes the weasel.” 

I fled the spot—I left Cremorne, 
And jumped into a bus quick, 

And tired and fevered, sad and worn, 
Found myself at Charing Cross quick. 

I dreamt that night, quite in a fright, 
That I was ill with measels, 

And all the spots were just the shape 
And had the eyes of weasels. 

Since then I’ve asked what it doth mean, 
Of folks in every station ; 

Some grin and laugh, some jeer and scoff— 
All’s bother and vexation. 

For, I'm still as wise as e’er I was, 
As full’s an empty pea-shell, 

In as far as the true history goes 
Of ‘‘ Pop goes the weasel.” 


Yet popping here, and popping there, 

_ And popping all about, sirs, 

Mong Poplar trees, in Pop'lar airs, 
It still keeps popping out, sirs. 

Pop north and south, pop east and west, 
Pop right and left, 1 see still, 

Pop up and down, thro’ all the town 
*Tis ** Pop goes the weasel.” 

In regard to the history of this song, I 
may state that I gave much information in 
1900. Many writers have drawn upon the 
particulars supplied. My friend Mr. Charles 
Coote, who has recently retired from the 
directorship of Hopwood & Crew, wrote 
me the following letter, 2 April, 1900 :— 

“T forward you copies of * Pop goes the Weasel’ 
and ‘All Round my Hat.’ You will see the verse: 

Up and down the City Road, 
in and out the Eagle, 
That’s the way the money goes— 
Pop goes the weazel, 
is not in this version. This verse was sung in a 
burlesque at the Haymarket by a comedian named 
Clark. Of this I feel pretty sure; but it is a great 
many years ago, quite fifty I should say.” 


Before I go further I should like to say 
to the gentleman who suggests in ‘N. & Q.’ 
that the weasel is the “ weevil,” an insect 
‘tof the family Curculionide,” common in 
America, that the ‘‘ weasel” is a well-known 
little quadruped, of the genus Mustela, 
about six inches in length, with a tail 
about two inches long: “It is remarkable 
for its slender form and agile movements. 
It preys upon small animals, as moles, 
rats, mice, and the like.” I have seen 


many a weasel in the English Midlands, and 
it certainly does not ‘‘ pop.” ‘* Weasel,” as 
I explained in‘N. & Q.,’ is slang for silver 
of a “ pop-able” nature, watches, plate, forks 
and spoons—anything that uncle would take. 

Variations of the song were sung in all the 
burlesques of the day, and in particular 
James Robinson Planché introduced several 
in his extravaganzas; asin ‘Once upon a Time 
there lived Two Kings,’ produced at the 
Royal Lyceum Theatre, 26 December, 1853, 
but notably in ‘The New Haymarket Spring 
Meeting, an Easter extravaganza, done at 
the Haymarket Theatre, 9 April, 1855, by 
John Baldwin Buckstone. This was the last 
revue that J. R. Planché wrote for the 
Haymarket, and deserves remembrance on 
account of its connexion with ‘ Pop goes 
the Weasel.’ It was a purely topical piece, 
and amongst the characters introduced were 
genii of the various London theatres, includ- 
ing the City of London, with song ‘Oh, such 
a Town’; the Standard, to the tune of ‘The 
Standard-Bearer,’ and a special reference to 
Mr. Douglass, the lessee ; the Royal Italian 
Opera, Faecn Opera, Strand, Adelphi, 
Haymarket, Princess’s, the Britannia, and 
the Eagle or Grecian. Mr. Clark (referred 
to by Mr. Coote) was the genius of the Eagle. 
The lines are :— 


The drama then one consolation sees, 
Her audience sup porter, if they please. 
(An eagle appears over the portico of the Eagle 
Tavern.) 

Song, Eagle, ‘ Pop goes the Weasel.’ 
I’mthe Bird of Conquest, made 
First by Romans famous, 
Though Grecian my Saloon was called 
By some ignoramus. 
Up and down the City Road, 
In and out the Eagle, 
That’s the way the money comes, 
Pop goes the weasel. 


The Conquest referred to was, of course, 
B. O. Conquest, father of George. Planché 
says “comes” ; consequently, the song must 
have been popular, or rather the lines, before 
he made use of the verse. Apart from the 
slang, my own impression is that it was 
originally a dance-melody, with words sung 
to a hopping game. I was guilty of the 
practice myself as a child in the late sixties. 
The now famous quatrain decidedly dates 
from the forties. 

By the way, at the Globe Theatre, 16 June, 
1878, was produced a burlesque on ‘The Lyons 
Mail,’ then running at the Lyceum Theatre, 
called ‘The Lion’s Tail, and why he wagged 
it’ In this Miss Rachel Sanger sang a song, 
the refrain of which I recall :— 
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Did you ever catch a weasel asleep ? 
Did you ever fora sprat catch a whale? 

Did you ever, in a word, catch a knowing old bird 
With alittle bit of salt upon his tail? 


J. Aparr Firz-Gera.p. 


As in the case of your correspondent 
H. K. Sr. J. S., my knowledge of any verse 
of this song, save the lines referring to the 
City Road and “ The Eagle,” is derived from 
the teaching of a nursemaid to my children ; 
and to that regarding the twopenny rice and 
the treacle the girl in my employ used to add, 
about 1884 :— 

Black Sal and Dusty Bob, 
Lord and Lady Teazle ; 

That’s the sort of folks we meet, 
Pop goes the weasel. 

This verse, I would suggest, tends to 
“date” the song, for Black Sal and Dusty 
Bob were popular characters in Pierce Egan’s 
‘Tom and Jerry, which was dramatized in 
various versions, and often played at London 
theatres between 1820 and 1840. 

AtrreD F. Ropsins. 


There is a version of this song in the 
British Museum (press- mark 11621, b. 20) 
printed by “E. Hodges, Printor [szc], ete. 
26, Grafton St., Soho,” and commencing 
Some time ago the people said that English sports 

were dying. 
It is clear from the whole context that in 
this case “Pop goes the weasel” was the 
name of a dance which was no doubt per- 
formed to the words and tune of a song, 
as explained by one of your correspondents. 
Some short extracts will prove this :— 
Pop goes the weasel ! 
This dance is very popular, it is without deception. 
Pop goes the weasel has been to Court and met a 
good reception. 
Our ier she patronized the dance, no music could 
ye riper. 
Says Albert, let them dance away, John Bull must 
pay the piper, 
This dance will cure you of the blues, &e. 
Its headquarters was evidently the Eagle. 
In this song, too, we are told that 
A country lad came all the way from Barkshire...... 
He read the playbills up and down and then went 
to the Eagle: 
Says he, I am blowed if I don’t sport a bob to 
see the Weasel! 
According to the song the ‘‘ weasel dance” 
was also on the programme at the Surrey, 
the “Vic.,” the Pavilion. the Standard, 
Britannia, and other playhouses. There is 


also a reference in it to “ Madame Taglioni’s 
tricks.” 

With regard to dates, this sheet and others 
in the same volume were acquired by the 
Museum on 11 June, 1862; Queen Victoria was 


married in February, 1840, Madame Taglioni 
retired in 1845, and in the Library Catalogue 
the date of publication is guessed at as 
L. L. K. 


The phrase has, in spite of all that has 
been adduced, not yet been satisfactorily 
explained. That explanation which takes 
“‘ weasel” as a popular corruption of “ vessel,” 
in the collective sense of French vaisselle, 
plate, seems to me the best. That ‘ vessel ” 
once had this meaning is proved by the line 
in Chaucer’s ‘ Monke’s Tale,’ 3338 (see Prof. 
Skeat’s edition in theClarendon Press Series) : 

The vessel of the temple he with him ladde, 


with the editor’s note ; furthermore, line 
3494 :— 

Her riche array ne myghte nat be told, 

As wel in vessel as in hir clothing. 
But it must be shown either that the phrase 
goes back to the time when it still had its 
old French signification, or that the word has 
preserved it somewhere down to a modern 
age. G. KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 


The following version of this song may be 
of interest to the querist, although, perhaps, 
shedding no light on the etymology or mean- 
ing of the word weasel. It was quite popular 
among the children in a country village in 
Western Ontario, Canada, twenty or more 
years ago. I have not heard it recently. 
There were only the two lines :— 

I went around the tailor’s shop to buy a tailor’s 
needle, 
That ’s the way the money goes, and ‘* Poppy goes 
the weasel.” 
W. J. WINTEMBERG. 

Toronto, Canada, 

[T. G. sends the music as he recollects it. We 
have forwarded it to MrepicuLvs.] 


Sir HowarD, THE DRAMATIST, AND 
His Famity (10 §. iv. 141).—Mr. Brenan’s 
interesting and valuable article, while casting 
considerable light upon some of the obscure 

oints in the life of this Howard worthy, yet 
eaves in my mind one or two minor matters 
of doubt, to which I venture to ask his 
attention. First as to his honours. His 
knighthood seems to have been conferred 
some eighteen months earlier than alleged 
by Mr. Brenan. According to ‘Symonds’s 
Diary’ he was knighted in the field” near 
Banbury, 29 June, 1644. In another page 
the diarist states that the event took place 
at Cropredy Bridge, near Banbury, ‘‘for 
taking Wemes, the Scots general of Sir 
William Waller’s artillery.” 

The statement that Sir Robert received 
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both the Order of the Bath and a Privy Coun- 
cillorship from Charles IT. in 1661 is, I think, 


a mistake. I much doubt if he ever received 
the former honour at all. He is not in the 
list of those upon whom it was conferred at 
the coronation of Charles II., and I know of 
no other occasion when it is likely to have 
been given to him. Knighthood “in the 
field” would, I take it, be equivalent to 
*Knight-banneret,” which honour is probably 
denoted by the “K.B.” sometimes appended 
to his name. He was not made a Privy 
Councillor until after the Revolution of 1689, 
being amongst the number sworn 14 Feb. of 
that year on the first Council of William and 
Mary. I have not met with his imprison- 
ment by Charles IT., but ‘D.N.B. states that 
he was imprisoned in Windsor Castle under 
the Commonwealth. 

Mr. Brenan’s discovery of Sir Robert’s 
eldest son, Robert jun. (hitherto unknown), 
is of some importance, owing, as pointed out, 
to its bearing upon the succession to the 
Earldoms of Suffolk and Berkshire. The 
question arises, For what reason was this 
Robert passed over by his father? Mr. 
Brenan has found the marriage of Sir Robert 
and his first wife, Anne Kingsmill, on 1 Feb., 
1645/6, and the baptism of Robert, the eldest 
son, at Church Oakley at some time in the 
same month. It seems important here to 
arrive at the exact day of the month when 
the rite was performed. The birth might 
have been a few days or a few weeks before 
baptism, a fact that would make all the 
difference in the child’s position in the home. 
Then, again, the daughter Mary, whose bap- 
tism is not entered in the Church Oakley 
Registers, would, if the date of her birth be 
correctly given as 28 Dec., 1653, surely be a 
twin with the second Dorothy, baptized 
20 Jan., 1653/4, in this instance the baptism 
coming three weeks after the birth. 

I may add that Sir Robert was appointed 
Serjeant Painter to the King, and also Clerk 
of the Patents in Chancery, in 1660 (‘ Cal. S.P. 
Dom.’). His auditorship of the Exchequer 
dates from 1677. He was M.P. for Stock- 
bridge 1661-79, and for Castle Rising in the 
last three Parliaments of Charles IL. 
1679-81, and in the first three of William and 
Mary, 1689-98. W. D. Pink. 

Lowton, Newton-le- Willows. 

Famity (10 S. iv. 49).—I am unable 
to mention any services of George Paul ; but 
in a Navy List of 1814 I possess he is shown 
still as a lieutenant, and as he was then of 
thirty-one years’ standing as such, it is not 
age that he ever became a commodore. 

is later ranks, if any, could easily be 


traced from Navy Lists, or possibly obtained 

from the Admiralty. H. K. H. 
INEDITED PoEM BY CHARLES KINGSLEY 

(10'S. iv. 125).—The pocket edition of ‘ Poems 

by Charles Kingsley,’ Macmillan, 1889, con- 

tains (on p. 249) ‘Old and New: a Parable,’ 

which varies a little from the version given 

by Mr. W. E. A. Axon :— 

See how the autumn leaves float by decaying, 
Down the wild swirls of the rain-swollen stream. 

So fleet the works of men, back to their earth again; 
Ancient and holy things fade like a dream. 

Nay! see the spring-blossoms steal forth a-maying, 
Clothing with tender hues orchard and glen ; 

So, though old forms pass by, ne’er shall their spirit 


ie, 
Look! England's bare boughs show green leaf 
again. 
Eversley, 1848. 
R. A. Ports. 
SLIPPER, A SURNAME (10% §. iv. 150).— 
This surname (not uncommon, I believe. in 
East Anglia) is said by Mr. Bardsley —‘ Dic- 
tionary of English and Welsh Surnames ’— 
to be derived from the occupation of a maker 
of sword-slips or sheaths. St. SwITHIN. 


Dr. H. B. Guppy in his ‘ Homes of Family 
Names’ states that the Slippers bear the 
name of the old “sword slypers,” a designa- 
tion employed in the Acts of James VI. for 
those whose occupation it was to whet swords. 
This is, I believe, on the authority of Lower’s 
‘Patronymica Britannica.’ “Ricardus Sliper” 
is mentioned in the ‘Rotuli de Oblatis et 
Finibus’ of King John’s time. W. G. B. 

[Mr. 8. D. CLippINcGpaLe also quotes from Dr. 
Guppy’s book. ] 


“LOVE IN PHANTASTICK TRIUMPH SAT” (10% 
S. iv. 48, 132)—Aphra Behn’s song from 
‘Abdelazar’ is also to be found (No. 411) in 
‘The Oxford Book of English Verse,’ edited 
by Mr. Quiller-Couch (1904). 

Two other anthologies which contain_this 
are Mr. A. H. Bullen’s ‘ Musa Proterva: Love 
Poems of the Restoration’ (1889, p. 50), and 
‘ Lyrical Verse from Elizabeth to Victoria,’ 
edited by Oswald Crawfurd (new ed., 1900, 
No. excix.). ‘Musa Proterva’ contains five 
more of Mrs. Behn’s poems, besides one to 
which her claim has been questioned. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 

23, Park Parade, Cambridge. 


Scottish NAVAL AND Mriirary ACADEMY 
(10 §. iii. 148, 209).—I have come across a 
small pamphlet entitled ‘Report by the 
Directors of the Scottish Naval and Military 
Academy, to the Subscribers; occasioned by 
a printed letter addressed to them by Major 
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Downes.’ The report is dated “ Edinburgh, 
Royal Academy Buildings, Lothian Road, 
June 14, 1832.” 

Downes had been originally appointed a 
teacher, and was for a time superintendent, 
and the directors complain of the difficulties 
with which they had to struggle for five 
years in their intercourse with him. <A Col. 
Ryves had previously been selected as super- 
intendent, but he could not accept the post 
on the small salary offered by the young 
institution. 

It appears that, previous to 1825, a Capt. 
George Scott had founded a private military 
academy in Edinburgh, which he conducted 
with great success; and shortly after his 
death a public movement took place for the 
founding of a national institution as its suc- 
cessor. Capt. Scott’s ‘‘ premises on the north 
side of James’ Square” accommodated the 
new academy for a few months, and at the 
end of the year (1825) a move was made toa 
house in George Street. 

Uniform, it is stated, was not compulsory 
on the students; strong objections were made 
against it by some parents and guardians. 

In an appendix to the pamphlet is a table 
of the ‘ Branches of Study,’ with their hours 
and fees. 

If your querist at the first reference is 
pursuing inquiries as to the early history of 
the academy and has not seen this pamphlet 
(which I am told is “scarce”), I should be 
happy to lend him my copy for a short time. 

Oliver & Boyd’s Edinburgh Almanacs sup- 
ply the names of oftice-bearers and teachers 
for many successive years. W. 8. 


Pusuic Meetine (10% iv. 148). — In 
Haydn’s ‘Dictionary of Dates’ it is stated 
that public meetings for political purposes 
were occasionally held in England in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, but 
became very important in the reign of 
George III. The same work gives other in- 
teresting details. R. VaucGHan Gower. 


The earliest use of this term in a public 
sense which I have yet found is in a pam- 
phlet of 1649, containing the summary of a 
— delivered by William Prynne in the 

ouse of Commons on 4 December, 1648. 
That was two days before “ Pride’s Purge,” 
of which Prynne was one of the victims ; 
and with the speech he published ‘A Letter 
to the Borough of Newport, in Cornwall, for 
= he serves in Parliament,’ appealing 
rom 


“‘these usurpers......unto you alone who elected 
me, and are best able to know and judge of your 
owne trust......from whom I shall humbly request 


so much right and justice, upon the perusall of the 
enclosed Speech and Papers (which I desire may be 
read openly before all my Electors at the next 
publique meeting), as to certifie to the world under 
your hands and seals (which you set to the returne 
of my Election) your own judgments and opinions 
whether I have betraid or broken the Trust you 
reposed in me or not.” 

This is dated “From the Kings Head in the 
Strand, Jan. 26, 1648” (1649 N.S.), or four 
days before the execution of Charles I. in 
Whitehall. ALFRED F. Ropsins. 


(10% S. iv. 49)—This word, 
no doubt, means the late or formerly. In the 
Privy Council proceedings, 1 April, 4 Hen. IV. 
(1403), with regard to the Parliament that 
met at Westminster 30 September, 1402, occur, 
amongst other names, ‘*Les Executors du 
testament de Maistre Thomas Southam nad- 
gairs chanon de Sar.” HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


Forests ON Fire BY LIGHTNING (10% 
S. iv. 28, 95, 153).—I can recall three instances 
of forests being set on fire in this way in 
Virginia in the years 1887 and 1890. In one 
of these instances, which [ made a note of at 
the time, there was simply one vivid flash, 
followed by a terrific report, and a few 
minutes afterwards I noticed flames coming 
from a very tall dead tree which had been 
standing in this condition for a number of 
years. In all three cases it was a dead tree 
which was struck, and which communicated 
the fire to the rest of the forest. 

Freperick T. Hrpcame. 


“THe or Erernity” (10 §. iv. 
68, 158).—The phrase is attributed to Shelley 
(without a reference) on the walls of the 
newly built Byron House. This remarkable 
memorial is 85, Fleet Street, and consists in 
a series of medallions and tablets upon which 
are quotations from and commendations of 
the poet. StanLeY B. ATKINSON. 

[See ante, p. 147.] 


WaynFLeTE (10% iii. 461; iv. 
36, 154).—I regretted, when I saw p. 21 in 
print, that I had committed myself to the 
statement that the Magdalen founder was 
probably a full Wykehamist by education ; 
and fully agree with H. C.’s statement at the 
last reference, that “upon the evidence, as it 
at present stands, the probability seems to 
me to lean all the other way.” 

A. R. BayLey. 


“ NEWLANDS,” CHALFoNT St. PETER (10% 
S. iv. 148).—Abraham Newland, the cele- 
brated chief cashier of the Bank of England, 
resigned on 18 September, 1807, after fifty 
years’ service. He died at his residence, 
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38, Highbury Place, Islington, on 21 Nov., 
1807, and was buried in St. Saviour’s Church- 
yard, Southwark, the parish in which he was 
orn on 23 April, 1730. Granger’s Wonderful 
Magazine, 1802, contains his portrait. In it 
it is said :—- 

‘His greatest indulgence for these many years 
past is a daily visit to his house at Highbury Place 
in his own coach, which he has set up these few 
years, Where he drinks tea, but returns home the 
same evening. He lives in the Bank, where he has 
very suitable apartments next his ottice.” 

He was never married, though it was ob- 
served, when the one and two pound Bank 
of England notes came into circulation, that 
for a bachelor he had more /itt/e ones than 
any married man in the kingdom. 

Everarp Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


OFFICERS OF STATE IN IRELAND (10 S. iv. 
149).—Haydn’s ‘ Book of Dignities’ seems to 
contain lists of the three classes about which 
inquiry is made. Another useful book is 
‘Chronicle of the Law Officers of Ireland,’ 
by Constantine J. Smyth, 1839. 

LrEo CULLETON. 
_ Sir Toomas Browne on Ostivion (10% 
iv. 128).—The passage wanted is this :— 

“Time sadly overcometh al! things, and is now 
dominant, and sitteth upon a sphinx, and looketh 
unto Memphis and old Thebes, while his sister 
Oblivion reclineth semisomnous on a_ pyramid, 
gloriously triumphing, making puzzles of Titanian 
erections, and turning old glories into dreams.” 

The author, however, is not Sir Thomas 
Browne. The words occur near the end of 
the ‘Fragment on Mummies’ printed by 
Simon Wilkin in the fourth volume of his 
edition of Browne’s works (1835), Wilkin 
gave the piece on the authority of James 
Crossley, who professed to have copied it 
from a manuscript in the British Museum, 
but had really written it himself. See 
*D.N.B.,’ vol. vii. p. 71, col. 1, and vol. xiii. 
p. 229, col. 1. Epwarp BENsLy. 

23, Park Parade, Cambridge. 


_ Sir Joun Fasrorr (10 iv. 145).—There 
1s an interesting notice of Sir John Fastolfe 
in French’s ‘Shakspeareana Genealogica’ 
(pp. 136-8). A paragraph concerning the 
identification of Fastolf with Falstaff may 
be quoted from Sidney Lee's ‘Life of William 
Shakespeare’ :— 

“Shakespeare in both parts of ‘Henry IV.’ 
originally named the chief of the prince’s associates 
after Sir John Oldcastle, a character in the old 
play. But Henry Brooke, eighth lord Cobham, who 
succeeded to the title early in 1597, and claimed 
descent from the historical Sir John Oldcastle, the 
Lollard leader, raised objection ; and when the first 
part of the play was printed by the acting-com- 


_* authority in 1508 (‘ newly corrected ’ in 1599), 
Shakespeare bestowed on Prince Hal’s tun-bellied 
follower the new and deathless name of Falstaff. 
A trustworthy edition of the secord part of 
‘Henry IV.’ also appeared with Falstaff's name 
substituted for that of Oldcastle in 1600. There 
the epilogue expressly denied that Falstatf had any 
characteristic in common with that of the martyr 
Oldcastle?: ‘Oldcastle died a martyr, and this is 
not the man.’ But the substitution of the name 
‘Falstaff’ did not pass without protest. It hazily 
recalled Sir John Fastolf, an historical warrior who 
had already figured in ‘ Henry VI.,’ and was owner 
at one time of the Boar’s Head Tavern in South- 
wark; according to traditional stage directions, 
the prince and his companions in ‘ Henry e 
frequent the Boar’s Head, Eastcheap. Fuller in 
his ‘Worthies,’ first published in 1662, while 
expressing satisfaction that Shakespeare had ‘ put 
out’ of the play Sir John Oldcastle, was eloquent 
in his avowal of regret that ‘Sir John Fastolf’ 
was ‘put in,’ on the ground that it was making 
over-bold with a great warrior’s memory to make 
him a ‘Thrasonical puff and emblem of mock- 
valour. ”—Pp. 169-70. 

Sr. SwitHIy. 


Sir John Fastolf, of Caistor, Norfolk, was 
long connected with Castle Combe, Wilts, 
where he left behind him an evil reputation. 
He married Lady Milicent, widow of Sir 
Stephen Scrope, whose son and heir was kept 
out of the estate for fifty-three years, under 
the plea that he (Sir John) was justified 
in doing so by the laws of England. In a 
memorandum still extant the lad complains 
of the ill-treatment he received at the hands 
of his father-in-law, who, he says, “sold mee” 
and “bought mee” (meaning probably that 
he was bartered in marriage), and that his 
health suffered from the hardships he endured. 
The late Mr. G. Powlett Scrope, who in 1852 
published an account of the manor of Castle 
Combe, states that Sir John Fastolf “was 
generally considered the age ag of Shake- 
speare’s fat knight. Indeed, the behaviour 
of the real knight to his son-in-law is very 
much what we might expect from the dramatic 
Sir John.” Shakespeare may have gleaned 
information of Fastolf’s doings when he was 
in Bath, acting (as it is believed he was) with 
the ‘* Lord Chamberlain’s servants” in 1596 
and 1603. In ‘Henry VIII.’ he introduces a 
monk of Hinton (Hinton Charterhouse, near 
Bath) as confessor to the Duke of Bucking- 
ham; and Sonnets cliii. and cliv. exactly 
describe the Bath thermal waters. These 
allusions identify Shakespeare with the neigh- 
bourhood, and strengthen the supposition 
that the original of the immortal Falstaff was 
found at Castle Combe. W. T. 


Tuomas \ Becker (10 §. iv. 147).—It 
would be interesting to know who first 
started “a Becket.” None of the old chro- 
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nicles relating to St. Thomas give the prefix. 
They describe his father as “ Gillebertus cog- 
nomento Beket,” but sometimes spell the 
name “Beketh” or “Becchet.” Ate” or 
“atte” was used so indiscriminately in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries as a 
prefix to surnames, that it is very possible 
that it gradually crept into use before Becket 
and became contracted to “a.” But it is a 
mistake, I think, to say that “a Beckett” is 
in use by any modern family. The well- 
known family connected with Punch have 
always spelt the name ‘a’ Beckett,” so far 
as I know, though they have suffered from the 
printers of their own works such ill-usage as 
“a [sic] Beckett” (see the cover of the ‘ Comic 
History of England’). Thomas Becket is the 
form employed by modern writers about 
the archbishop, a notable exception being 
the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ which describes him as 
“Thomas, known as Thomas a Becket.” No 
authority or explanation is offered. Probably 
there is none. W. G. B. 


In ‘A List of some Eminent Members 
of the Mercers’ Company of London’ (1872) 
the first name is that of Gilbert A’Beckett, 
Portreeve of London, father of St. Thomas 
A’Beckett. This would, I presume, indicate 
that the @ was in vogue in the twelfth cen- 
tury. The archbishop was born in a house 
which stood on ground now covered by the 
Mercers’ Chapel. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


CricKeT: EARLIEST MENTION (10'S. iv. 9, 
95).—There is an_ interesting reference to 
cricket in ‘The Diary of Henry Teonge, 
Chaplain on board his Majesty’s ship Assist- 
ance. On 6 May, 1676, he was staying at 
Aleppo, and records as follows :— 

“This morning early (as it is the custom all 
summer longe) at the least 40 of the English, 
with his worship the Consull, rod out of the cytty 
about 4 miles to the Greene Platt, a fine vally by 
a river syde, to recreate them selves. Where a 
princely tent was pitched: and wee had severall 
pastimes and sports, as duck-hunting, fishing, shoot- 
ing, handball, krickett, scrofilo; and then a noble 
dinner brought thither, with greate plenty of all 
sorts of wines, punch, and lemonads; and at 6 
wee returne all home in good order, but soundly 
tyred and weary.” 


What was sevozilo, mentioned above ? 
H. CummMrnas. 


Hoorer=Lone (10% iv. 127).—Roger 
Hooper was married to Mary Longe at 
St. Laurence Church, near Ramsgate, Kent, 
on 25 November, 1639, and not at Salisbury 
as suggested. The said Roger was the son 
of another Roger by Elizabeth (née Baylie) 
his wife, and was born in St. Laurence parish 


in 1614. The family were certainly seated at 
St. Laurence in 1607. The registers of the 
church commence in 1560, but the name does 
not occur until 1607, so that they in all 
probability took up their abode in the parish 
at the latter end of the sixteenth century or 
early part of the seventeenth. 

I am distantly connected with the family, 
and have compiled a fairly complete pedigree 
from the first recorded Roger Hooper to date, 
from family Bible entries and papers, church 
registers, monumental inscriptions, wills, 
marriage certificates, kc. I have also many 
photographs of Hooper oil paintings and 
miniatures. If your correspondent would 
care to write to me direct, I shall be very 
pleased to give any additional information 
in my power. 

According to an old book-plate of a member 
of the Hooper family of St. Laurence, the 
arms are as follows: Or, on a fesse between 
three boars passant az. as many annulets of 
the first. The crest is the same as given by 
your correspondent. I have other Hooper 
book-plates. Cras. Hatt Croucu. 

5, Grove Villas, Wanstead. 


I have copied all the registers in Salisbury 
relating to the Hooper family, and have not 
met with the name of Roger. There was a 
Hooper, with numerous descendants, in Kent 
at about the date given. I am nearly certain 
that his name was Roger. Whence he came 
I do not know. His family uses the arms 
of the Salisbury Hoopers. I am away from 
all notes and books of reference. About the 
end of October I might be able to refer to 
them, if W. H. will give me his name and 
address. RP. 

[S. H. also thanked for reply. ] 


Lams’s Panopticon (10% §. iv. 127).— 
Edward Marmaduke Clarke was the original 
projector and promoter of the Panopticon in 
Leicester Square, and on 21 February, 1850, 
the late Queen Victoria granted certain 
privileges under royal charter, which secured 
for it a status similar to that which was 
possessed later by the Polytechnic in_its 
efforts to diffuse scientific knowledge. The 
building in Leicester Square in which the 
collection of scientific apparatus was housed 
was built for the purpose by Mr. T. Hayter 
Lewis, in the Saracenic style of architecture, 
and opened 16 March, 1854. It failed as a 
scientific institution, and was converted into 
a circus for equestrian performances. At the 
same time its name was changed to the 
Alhambra Palace. 

Lamb probably alludes to the Mechanics’ 
Institution in Dublin, in the formation of 
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which, in 1826, Clarke, the originator of the 
Leicester Square Panopticon, took an ener- 
getic part, and it seems likely that this was 
also known originally as the Panopticon. 
Later, in 1830, Clarke occupied a prominent 
position at the Science and Art Exhibition 
in the King’s Mews, and established the 
London Electrical Society, the early meetings 
of which were held at his residence. See 
‘The Illustrated Handbook of the Royal 
Panopticon of Science and Art,’ 1854 (intro- 
duction), and Timbs’s ‘ Year- Book of Facts,’ 
1855, pp. 9-10. No telescope is mentioned 
in the ‘Guide.’ 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHaet. 
6, Elgin Court, Elgin Avenue, W. 


During the year 1791 Jeremy Bentham 
(1748-1832) published two pamphlets, entitled 
‘Panopticon ; or, the Inspection House,’ and 
‘Panopticon versus New South Wales; or, 
the Panopticon Penitentiary System and the 
Penal Colonization System Compared,’ in 
which he suggested a prison so constructed as 
to admit of the inspector seeing the prisoners 
without his being seen by them. 

These pamphlets are included in vol. iv. of 
Bentham’s works, published in 1843 under 
the superintendence of his executor, John 
Bowring. A copy may be consulted in the 
Corporation Library, Guildhall, E.C. 
believe he was the originator of the term. 

Everard Home CoLeman. 


RUSHBEARING (10 §, iv.87).—On 14 August, 
1900, the Daily fail contained a note on the 
annual Rushbearing Feast then in progress 
in the Brighouse district, Yorkshire. It was 
stated therein that ‘‘ in former times a gaily 
decorated rush-cart was dragged through 
the streets by the merrymakers, but this 
picturesque detail is now omitted.” 


Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northampton. 


In an old MS. book of “ Congleton Cor- 
poration Accounts,” made by me many years 
ago, occur the following items :— 


‘ ** 1607. To the Rushbearers. Wine, Ale, Cakes, 


“1622. To Buglawton Folks who brought a Rush 
Bearing to our Chapel, 6s.” 

These were, in all probability, to strew the 
floor of the old chapel pulled down in 1740. 
Congleton is in the county of Chester. 

JoHN Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


BoppincTon Famity (10" §. iv. 89).—Three 
separate Sg. een of this family have been 
published, and pedigrees may also be found 


in the following works: IMiscellanea Genea. 


loyica et Heraldica, New Series, vols. i. and ii., 
and Second Series, vols. i. and iii.; J/¢dland 
Antiquary, vols. i. and ii.; Burke’s ‘ Landed 
Gentry,’ eighth edition ; Hunter's ‘Familize 
Minorum Gentium,’ vol. iii. ; and Howard’s 
‘Visitation of England and Wales,’ vol. i. 
The name is sometimes spelt Bodington. 

In April, 1903, I noted a monument to a 
member of the Boddington family in West 
Wycombe Churchyard, Bucks, while there 
are two tablets of this name in Enfield 
Church. If worth aught I could send copies 
of the inscriptions of the last named. 

The only note I have of Boddington arms 
is the following, taken from Robson’s‘ British 
Herald,’ 1830 :— 

“ Sa., on a chief ar. seméeof cross-crosslets fitchée 
gu. a demi-lion issuant of the last.—Crest, a demi- 
lion ramp. gu. holding in the dexter paw a cross- 
crosslet fitch¢ée ar.” 

Burke’s ‘Armory’ probably gives others ; 
the last edition, viz., 1884, is the best. 
Cuas. Croucu. 

5, Grove Villas, Wanstead. 


Rocer AscHamM: ‘*ScHEDULE” §. iv. 
169).—The proper pronunciation is Askham, 
which is the only one given by Murray, 
Smith, Thomas, Webster, Worcester, and 
other orthoepists. The name is derived from 


I the villages of East and West Askham, near 


York. 


| The other word inquired about was in early 
/English written cedule, derived ultimately 
‘from the popular Latin scedula. Sedule is 
‘therefore the oldest Englisa pronunciation, 
_and because it survived the change of ortho- 
graphy which improved cedule into schedule, 
| we have the apparent anomaly of a term 
| beginning with sch sounded as if it were s. 
This, I should say, is still the most respect- 
able pronunciation. Our old lexicographers 
—Sheridan, for instance—give no other. 
More modern dictionaries admit alterna- 
tives, viz., sedule, skedule, and shedule. Of 
these, se/ule, as already remarked, is a relic 
of the past; skedule, whether American or 
English, is a reversion to the pure Greek 
form ; shedule is difficult to explain, and not 
to be recommended. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


The way in which Ascham pronounced his 
name is shown by the fact that a number of 
his letters are signed “ Roger Askam.” Iam 
away from home, and cannot give references. 

I believe that in America schedule is al be 
pronounced skedule. While travelling in the 
United States I never heard it pronounced 
in any other way ; and I heard it often, as 
the word is there used for time-table. 

Davip SALmon. 
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Easter Woops (10 §. iv. 149). — Isaac 
Taylor, in his ‘Words and Places’ (1875), 
says :— 

“The word Easter, as we learn from Beda, is 
derived from the name of Eostre, or Ostira, the 
Anglo-Saxon goddess of spring, to whom the month 
of April was sacred. As in other instances, the 
Catholic clergy seem to have given the heathen 
festival a Christian import, and to have placed ‘ our 
Lady’ on the throne previously occupied by the 
virgin goddess of the spring. She seems to have 
bestowed her name on two parishes in Essex. which 
are called Good Easter and High Easter (stra in 
Domesday): we find also the more doubtful names 
of Euasterford in the same county, Hasterleake in 
Notts, and Hastermear in Hants.” —P. 221. 

I find also Hastergate near Chichester, and 
Easterton near Devizes. 
Ernest B. Savace, F.S.A,. 

S. Thomas, Douglas. 


Easter and Wester, signifying East and 
West (like Over and Nether, meaning Upper 
and Lower), are of frequent occurrence among 
names of fields, woods, farm buildings, &c., 
in documents of the seventeenth century. 

Ricnarp WELFoRD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


I have often met with the word ‘‘ easter” 
as theequivalent of eastern, in such connexions 
as “easter side” and “easter part,” in old 
documents, and I would suggest that this is 
the explanation of Easter Woods in the 
terrier of the vicarage of Messingham. 

TuHos. WAINWRIGHT. 

Barnstaple. 


Without personal knowledge of the district, 
I would suggest that ‘‘ Easter” has nothing 
to do with the festival of that name, but 
simply designates locality. In Scotland, at 
least, Easter and Wester are frequently thus 
used, e.7., Easter Ross and Wester Ross, de- 
scribing both sides of the county. I should 
like to know whether there is, or ever was, a 
place known as “ Wester Woods” in the dis- 
trict in question. C. S. JERRAM. 

Oxford. 

{AyEAnR and R. B—Rr also refer to the use of 
Easter in Scotland.] 


Toe Duxkr’s Baanio In Lone Acre (10 
S. iv. 24, 115).—The chief point of interest in 
connexion with this establishment deserves 
to be mentioned. In it is laid one of the 
most famous scenes in fiction—the death of 
Lord Castlewood (‘ Esmond,’ bk. i. ch. xiv.). 
Thackeray’s choice of the place was due to 
its mention in ‘The Trial of Edward. Earl 
of Warwick and Holland, before the House 
of Lords, for the Murder of Richard Coote, 
Esq.’ (11 William III., a.p. 1699; Howell’s 
“State Trials,’ vol. xiii.), and in the trial of 


Charles, Lord Mohun, which follows in the 
same volume. See, ¢.g., col. 956 in the former 
trial: ‘‘ Afterwards my lord of Warwick and 
Mr. French were carried by two of the chairs 
to Mr. Amy’s, the surgeon at the Bagnio in 
Long-acre,” and cf. “Esmond and Colonel 
Westbury bade the chairmen come into the 
field ; and so my lord was carried to one Mr. 
Aimes, a surgeon in Long Acre, who kept 
a bath ” (‘ Esmond,’ bk. i. ch. xiv.). 
Epwarp BEnsty. 
23, Park Parade, Cambridge. 


““TWoPENNY” FoR HEAD (10% §. iv. 69).— 
I may be accused of guessing, but, when I 
was a boy in West Yorkshire, we considered 
that ‘‘tup” was the proper name for a head, 
and that “ tuppeny” was a facetious modern 
play on the word. My guess is that the 
“tup” came from the common word “ tup,” 
to signify aram, and also to signify the action 
of aram, goat, or cow in butting, or, as the 
Yorkshire folk call it, tupping, with the head. 
As these creatures “ tup” with their heads, it 
is quite easy to see why the head should be 
the tup, and especially in games like leap- 
frog, “ships and sailors,” and “ buck, buck,” 
where many of the players put their heads 
into the position usual for a ram’s head. 

H. SNowpen Warp. 

Hadlow, Kent. 


So far as I remember, the lads always said 
“tupney,” never “twopenny,” when in the 
game of leap-frog the head was not well down 
under the chest. I am sure that we had no 
notion of two pennies in the matter. Our 
heads were “ tuppers,” or butters, and we had 
a rough sort of game called “ tupping,” in 
which we butted each other with our 
“tupneys.” As lads we called ourselves 
“Darby Tups.” THos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

If no historical references are forthcoming, 
I would offer a suggestion or two upon this 
derivation. 

In my schooldays the term was used in 
sarcastic humour, and described that which 
was accounted cheap or worthless. As a 
valuation, “ Not worth twopence ” is quite a 
commonplace expression of contempt. 

A century or more ago the bulky two- 
penny copper coins in circulation were 
variously termed “ cartwheels” and “ heads,” 
just as the first adhesive postage stamps of 
1840 were known for many years as penny 
and twopenny “ queen’s heads” respectively. 

Wm. JAGGARD. 

Owen BricsTocKke (10% §. ii. 86, 237; 
iii. 452).— Owen Brigstocke, who died in 
the winter of 1689-90, erected a costly 
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monument in the year 1679 to the memory 
of his step-grandfather, William Nicolson 
(o}. 1672), Bishop of Gloucester, and his 
grandmother Elizabeth (née Heighton, 
ob. 1663). This monument, which bears the 
full arms of Nicolson and Brigstocke, was 
originally placed _in a small chapel on the 
south side of the Lady Chapel of Gloucester 
Cathedral, over the spot where the bishop 
and his wife are interred; but during a 
restoration it was taken down, and is now to 
be found in the nave of the cathedral. In the 
little chapel where the bishop was buried is 
also a monument to Bridget Langley (ob. 
1688), Owen Brigstocke’s eldest sister, who 
at first married a man named Harvey, and 
subsequently, in 1664, John Langley, who 
survived her. 

The next adult member of the family 
named Owen was Owen Brigstocke, of 
Llechdwny, grandson of the preceding, and, 
on the death of his elder brother Robert, son 
and heir of William Brigstocke (04. 1713), of 
Llechdwny ; born 1679, matriculated at Jesus 
College. Oxford. in 1695, barrister-at-law 
Middle Temple, M.P. for Cardigan Boroughs 
1712-13, and for the county of Cardigan 
1718-22, F.R.S. 1710 and F.S.A. 1720, travelled 
abroad, collected a valuable library of books, 
edited ‘Posthumous Works of Sir Thomas 
Browne, and married Anne, daughter and 
eventual heir of Dr. Edward Browne (o0/. 
1708), of St. Bride’s Parish, London, and of 
Northfleet, Kent, and granddaughter of Sir 
Thomas Browne, Knt., M.D. (04. 1682). She 
died at the end of March, 1746. He died at 
Caermarthen without issue, 4 May, 1746, and 
was buried with his wife at Kidwelly, in 
Caermarthenshire His will was proved in 
London, but not till 1748. His book-plate, 
“old English style,” is probably the one 
referred to at 8S. xi. 168. Iva Testor is 
incorrect at 10 8. ii. 86 in stating that most 
of Owen Brigstocke’s property came to him 
through his marriage, for he inherited the 
Llechdwny estates, including the manor of 
Clygin and the manor of the Priory of Kid- 
welly, from his father, as well as a consider- 
able estate from his mother, Winifred (o/. 
1722), co-heir of Robert Byrt, of Caer- 
marthen and of Llwyndyris, co. Cardigan. 
His wife’s property at her death was to 
devolve (according to her father’s will) upon 
the College of Physicians and St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital in equal shares. 

The third was Owen  bBrigstocke, of 
Llandygwydd, nephew of the preceding, 
second son of William Brigstocke and Eliza- 
beth his wife, heiress of Blaenpant, co. 

. Cardigan ; born circa 1710, died unmarried in 


1739 or 1749, when his estate was adminis- 
tered by his eldest brother, William. 

The fourth was Owen Brigstocke, of 
Blaenpant and Llechdwny, nephew of the 
preceding, and son and heir of William Brig- 
stocke (0). 1751); born 1740, matriculated at 
Jesus College, Oxford (to which college his 
father presented a piece of plate), entered the 
Middle Temple 1758, Mayor of Cardigan 
1765, and again in 1772, was nominated as 
High Sheriff for Cardiganshire in 1768, but 
did not serve, added considerably to the 
library of books at Blaenpant, married in 
1760 Anne, elder daughter and eventual co- 
heir of John Williams, of Bwlehgwint and 
Corngafr in Mydrim parish, county of Caer- 
marthen, who survived him many years (she 
was sole legatee of her aunt Anne, the wife 
of Hon. Charles Hamilton, son of Viscount 
Boyne). He died 25 August, 1778, and was 
buried at Llandygwydd. He left issue: 
William Owen Brigstocke, his son and heir, 
and four younger children, viz., Rev. Owen 
Tudor Brigstocke (04. sp». 1808), Anne, wife 
of James Greene (0/. 1810), Martha, firstly 
wife of John Nares, then of John Lens (0/. 
1820), and Frances Eliza Maria (oJ. unmarried 
1830). Will proved in London. His book- 
plate, “Chippendale style,” may be the one 
referred to at 88S, xi. 168. 

This family migrated early in Elizabeth’s 
reign from the neighbourhood of Brigstock, 
in Northamptonshire, to Croydon, in Surrey, 
whence a cadet branch settled in South 
Wales early in the reign of Charles I., and, 
having married a_ succession of Welsh 
heiresses, acquired a very good estate in 
those parts. G. Bricstocke. 


Witrram Lewis, ComepIan (10 iv. 148). 
—Mr. Caleraft could only have meant, I 
think, that Lewis made Probatt’s Family 
Hotel his home, the site of which was 
occupied by the Garrick Club. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcuaet. 

I possess an interesting portrait of Lewis 
in the part of Zamor, engraved by Thorn- 
thwaite after Roberts, London, 1777. 

Lupwic RosentHat. 

16, Hildegardstrasse, Munich. 


Famous Pictures As (108 iv. 169). 
—In Liverpool a picture - dealer uses the 
familiar portrait of Rembrandt (by himself) 
as a sign, and a second art dealer adopts 
Reynolds’s equally well-known picture of 
‘Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse.’ In the. 
same city a bookselling firm appropriately 
takes the Droeshout portrait of Shakes eare: 
as its figure-head ; and a Birmingham book- 
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seller for many years has printed on his 
catalogues the excellent portrait of Chaucer 
from an old service book. Another Birming- 
ham bookselling firm possesses a monopoly in 
the quaint picture of a monastic father study- 
ing ancient tomes. Other designs and pictures 
used in business have become famous or 
familiar by sheer repetition, and the list of 
these might be extended almost indefinitely. 
Wm. JAGGARD. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


A Companion to Greek Studies. Edited for the 
Syndics of the University Press by Leonard 
Whibley, M.A. (Cambridge, University Press.) 

A Work such as the present, representing the latest 

conclusions of English scholarship, calls for mention 

rather than criticism. Encyclopedic in informa- 
tion, and to a certain extent in arrangement, it 
is intended to supply the student of Greek litera- 
ture, in a single volume, with all such informa- 
tion, apart from that given in histories and gram- 
mars, as will most facilitate his studies. From 
previous works similar in aim it differs in the 
greater breadth of its scope and in the advanced 
conciusions it embodies on many eo not wholly 
speculative. An intention to avoid, so far as pos- 
sible, the discussion of controversial subjects is 
proclaimed. This, however, cannot easily be carried 
out, and the influence of such recent studies as that 
of primitive culture must necessarily assert itself. 

The most important subjects are entrusted to those 

who have made a specia! study of them, and the 

list of contributors includes the names of the most 
eminent of existing scholars. ‘ Literature’ is thus 
entrusted to Sir Richard Jebb, the Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek, of whose qualifications it would 

impertinence to speak, his associates being, for 

* Philosophy,’ Dr. Henry Jackson, Prelector of An- 

cient Philosophy in Trinity College, and Mr. R. D. 

Hicks, M.A., and for ‘Science,’ the Head Master 

of Westminster. Mr. Whibley himself writes on 

public antiquities, dealing with the Constitution of 

Athens in its legendary history and in its detailed 

organization, and with the Constitution of Sparta. 

‘Mythology’ and ‘ Religion’ are entrusted to Prof. 

FE. ‘A. Gardner, who is also responsible for some 

important and deeply interesting chapters on daily 

and domestic life, for what little is known con- 
cerning the Greek house and furniture, and similar 
subjects. ‘Geography ’is in the hands of Mr. Tozer, 

‘Fauna and Flora’ in those of Dr. Tristram, 

and ‘Prehistoric Art’ and ‘Sculpture’ in those of 

Dr. Waldstein. Specially interesting papers on 

*Colonies’ and ‘Commerce and Industry’ are fur- 

nished by Mr. H. J. Edwards, of Peterhouse. These 

are a few only of the subjects dealt with, and at 
the close there is a history of ‘Scholarship,’ by Dr. 

J. E. Sandys. Each subject is followed by an up- 

to-date bibliography. It is next to impossible to do 

justice to the treatment of the book, since every 
separate subject puts in equal claims upon atten- 
tion. As a rule, less-known matters prove to 

those of highest interest. In taking account of 
daily life in town or country we have thus to 
remember the immense seaboard of Greece and 


the necessity, for the sake of communication with 
other countries, of an adjacent harbour. In the 
case of theatrical representations one of the doors 
leads always to the sea. There is, when possible, 
in a town a rocky hill, serving as a citadel anda 
place of refuge. Account has also to be taken of 
the influence of the Agora, to which the bazaar in 
Oriental civilization more nearly corresponds than 
anything in Occidental life. In regard to the 

osition of women, it is held that the picture drawn 

y Hesiod is possibly more faithful than that in 
Homer, who may have coloured it to please his 
audience. It is striking to find that in the fourth 
century nearly half the land in Laconia was owned 
by women. As regards the population of Greece, 
it is held that the mainland, including Macedonia, 
may at the close of the fifth century have supported 
about 3,000,000 persons. of whom one-third were 
serfs. Much valuable information concerning ships, 
from those of pre-Homeric times, is supplied in an 
essay by Mr. Cook, with illustrations derived from 
the ‘Ancient Ships’ of Mr. C. Torr. The illustra- 
tions, which are numerous, add greatly to the value 
of the work. These are drawn from miscellaneous 
sources, some of them recently discovered. Maps 
of Northern Greece, Athens and its Harbour, 
Central Greece and the Peloponnese, Aigean Sea 
and Asia Minor, and the Greek colonies are well 
executed and helpful. Though it is necessarily 
compendious, no more serviceable, trustworthy, 
and comprehensive guide to Greek art, religion, 
literature, and life is accessible to the student. 
It will do much to facilitate the most useful, 
delightful, and indispensable of studies. 


The Burlington opens with Turner’s ‘ Theory of 
Colouring,’ by Mr. C. J. Holmes, which is illus- 
trated by two happily coloured reproductions, one 
of St. Denis, from ‘ Rivers of France,’ a second of 
Arundel Castle, from ‘ Rivers of England.’ Part ii. 
of ‘ The Life of a Dutch Artist in the Seventeenth 
Century’ has many designs from Van Ostade, 
Rembrandt, and other painters. Some exquisite 
miniatures of Limbourg follow, and are in turn 
succeeded by Titian’s portrait of Laura de’ Dianti, 
which is the subject of an article by Mr. Herbert 
Cook, F.S.A., who claims that the original portrait 
hangs in the well-known gallery at Richmond of 
Sir Frederick Cook. A portrait of Alfonso d’Este, 
the lady’s husband, is also given. The question is 
asked whether Hans Daucher is the author of the 
medals attributed to Albert Diirer, and is answered 
in the affirmative. The reproductions by which 
the article is accompanied are very striking. In 
one case we dissent from a portion of the explana- 
tion. A ‘Virgin and Child Resting,’ by Gerard 
David, and a second by Joachim Patinir, also repay 
attention. 


Mr. W. L. Courtyey gives, in the Fortnightly, 
the first portion of a lecture upon Christopher 
Marlowe, delivered recently in Oxford. The subject 
is one on which Mr. Courtney is entitled to speak, 
and the lecture, in its opening pages, is to some 
extent a reply to the ‘Christopher Marlowe and his 
Associates of Mr. John H. Ingram, a thick-and- 
thin defender of the great poet from the charges of 
his enemies. Mr. J. G. Frazer gives the second 
part of his ‘ Beginnings of Religion and Totemism 
among the Australian Aborigines,’ a further instal- 
ment of the forthcoming new edition of ‘The Golden 
Bough.’ He shows how—as might, indeed, be 
expected—social and religious progress in Australia 
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has spread, or is spreading, from the sea coast 
jalead Mr. Butler Burke supplies a very important 
essay on ‘ The Origin of Life,’ and Mrs. John Lane 
has a thoughtful and important paper on the great 
question of ‘Taking Oneself Seriously. ‘* The 
vetters of Ernest Renan’ may be read with interest. 
* The Financial Outlook,’ of which a second part is 
given, has apparently come to stay.—In the Vine- 
teenth Century Mrs. W. Kemp-Welch undertakes 
a species of rehabilitation of Agnes Sorel, be- 
tween whom and Joan of Are a comparison not 
wholly dishonouring to the former is drawn. If the 
estimate now formed of the mistress of Charles VII. 
is correct, she was in her time the subject of very 
unjust prejudice on the part of the French people. 
It 1s interesting to find an article on ‘ The Defence of 
India’ by His Highness the Aga Khan, who strongly 
advocates the system of butter states. Mr. Spiel- 
man puts in ‘A Plea fora Ministry of Fine Arts.’ 
Miss Edith Sellers shows us ow Poor - Law 
Guardians spend their Money,’ a subject of enor- 
mous importance, though wholly outside our pro- 
vince. Itis very interesting to read *'The Story of 
a Japanese Heroine,’ by Yei Theodora Ozaki. Some 
of the forms of heroism that are, at least, obliquely 
commended are scarcely likely to approve them- 
selves to English thinkers, but the whole is instruc- 
tive as well as interesting. Mr. Crombie’s ‘A 
Fiscal Reformer of Cervantes’ Time’ is edifying 
and curious. ‘The Trattic of London’ is valuable, 
but fails to convey an idea of the blank incom- 
petency of London street management. — Miss 
Edith Balfour’s ‘A Week in Western Ireland,’ con- 
tributed to The National Review, is exemplarily 
pleasing and interesting, and contains, among other 
matters, some curious folk-lore. In their desire for 
human children, fairies, it seems, prefer boys to 
girls. As they grow big, accordingly, boys are 
dressed in skirts so as to pass for girls with the 
good folk, who, it appears, are a less ‘‘sprightly” 
race than Gay has maintained. The Rev. Archi- 
bald Fleming answers with much vigour and _ more 
acerbity some recent observations of ‘* Mala- 
rowther ” on the question * Is Scotland Decadent ”’ 
Mr. St. Loe Strachey, writing on ‘Sea-Power and 
the Poets,’ gives some singular instances of per- 
ception on the part of our early poets of the need 
for Britain of the command of the sea. ‘ Cricket 
Worship’ and ‘American Affairs’ both deal with 
regrettable developments of our late civiliza- 
tion. <An article by Lady Susan Townley de- 
scribes the weekly procession of the Sultan 
to the Mosque. — Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge 
celebrates, in the Cornhill, ‘The Centenary of 
Trafalgar,’ and defends Nelson from charges 
which, it seems, are sometimes brought against 
him. His article was read as an address before 
the Navy Records Society in July last. Mr. 
Yoxall’s ‘Consule Planco’ deals with the conditions 
of social life in London and Paris in the time of 
Thackeray and of Dickens. ‘An English Poet,’ by 
Mr. Frank Sidgwick, is pleasantly inspired. Part v. 
of ‘From a College Window’ is on conversation, 
and is very just in comment. Mr. Stephen Gwynn 
gives an account, chiefly taken from Byrne, of the 
doings of ‘The Irish Regiment under Napoleon.’ 
‘The Diseases of the Eighteenth Century’ is very 
pleasant and gossiping. It is to be wondered if in 
time any satire equally effective will be written on 
the discases of the twentieth century. An epigram 
on Letisom is so printed as to lose its point. 
—In the Gentleman's Mr. Herbert W. Tompkins 


writes on Robert Louis Stevenson. Mr. John T. 
Curry has an important article on ‘ Roger Ascham’s 
Italian Proverb.” The proverb in question is that 
concerning an Englishman Italianate being an in- 
carnate devil. Mr. Curry deals harshly with some 
Tudor writers, and is generally vehement in 
utterance. Mr. MacMichael sends part ix. of his 
* Charing Cross and its Immediate Neighbourhood.’ 
The series will, itis pleasant to hear, be republished. 
The executioner of Charles I. is held, on the whole, 
to have been Brandon.—Mr. Atlalo demands, in the 
Pall Mall, whether any animal is greedier than 
man. Before answering, we seek a full definition 
of greed. Sir Frank Burnand continues his account 
of the Punch Pocket-books. ‘ Midst Snow and Ice 
in the High Alps’ gives a thrilling idea of the perils 
of Alpine climbing. For ‘The Armada Ship at 
Tobermory Bay’ the Duke of Argyll is responsible. 
—In ‘At the Sign of the Ship,’ in Longman’s, Mr. 
Andrew Lang devotes himself wholly to the con- 
sideration of ‘ The Mystery of Edwin Drood,’ sum- 
moning to the elucidation the shade of Sherlock 
Holmes. The whole treatment is highly ingenious. 
‘Walking as Education’ is a valuable contribution 
of the Rev. A. N. Cooper. Sir Lewis Morris gives 
an account of ‘The Sherborne Pageant.’—In 
Idler is a good illustrated account of a little-known 
Austrian health resort. ‘The Idler in Arcady’ 
once more merits attention. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :-— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the gignature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
yt in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘Duplicate.” 

E. H. (‘‘ Books on Curious Epitaphs”). — Petti- 
grew’s ‘Chronicles of the ‘Tombs’ is published by 
Messrs. Bell & Sons. Any bookseller would obtain 
this for you, or many of the books mentioned in the 
first three volumes of the present Series under 
‘Epitaphs: their Bibliography.’ 

A. B. (“Unanswered yet? the prayer your lips 
have ”)—At 9" S. vi. 239 it was stated 
that the verses appeared in a magazine (possibly 
The Banner of Faith) of May, 1896, with Robert 
Browning's name attached. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
commuuications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENAUM contains Articles on 


GARDEN CITIES in THEORY and PRACTICE. NOS ENFANTS au COLLEGE, 

INTERNATIONAL LAW as INTERPRETED DURING the RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 

The ENGLISH LAKES. 

TWISTED EGLANTINE. HUGH RENDAL. The LADY of LYTE. The BLACK BARQUE. The 
SOUL of a VILLAIN. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

The POOR and the LAND. A TEXT-BOOK of SOCIOLOGY. A HISTORY of EUROPEAN 
DIPLOMACY. ‘The LABYRINTH of the WORLD and the PARADISE of the HEART. 
RACHEL HARVEY, The WAYS of LADY ISABEL. REPRINTS. 

HAROLD GEORGE PARSONS. The LIBRARY ASSOCIATION at CAMBRIDGE. The LATE 
Mr. ALBERT COHN. The DOONES of EXMOOR. KNOX and the REFORMATION. The 
AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON. 

CHEMICAL BOOKS. RKSEARCH NOTES. 

The ROYAL ACADEMY, 1796-1904. 

OLIVER TWIST. DR. WAKE’S PATIENT. 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENASUM contains Articles on 


The BOY and his SCHOOL. A NEW TRANSLATION of LUCIAN. 

The COMPLETE GOLFER. LYNCH LAW. 

CLASSICAL TEACHING from AUSONIUS to ALCUIN. 

NEW z sah ne The Terror by Night ; Tommy Carteret; The Tenderfoot ; A Highland Web; 

ne of a Mob. 

VERSE, OLD and NEW. 

OUR LIBRAKY TABLE :—Canadian Annual Review of Public Affairs; Standard of Pronunciation in 
English ; Two Fifteenth-Century Facsimiles ; Excursions; Pater’s Essays from the Guardian ; 
Between the Cupolas; The Ambitions of Jenny Ingram; The Piskey Purse; Two Books 
Rewritten for Children ; The Drama of Varennes; Map of Salisbury and District ; Reprints and 
New Kditions. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

**BUSHIDO”; The DOONES of EXMOOR; The LIBRARY ASSOCIATION at CAMBRIDGE; KING 
JAMES J. and FRA PAOLO SARPI; DRYDEN’S‘ ART of PAINTING’; The LOST EIGHTH- 
CENTURY GREGORIANUM ; ‘KNOX and the REFORMATION’; SIR THOMAS MORE. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—President’s Address to the British Association ; Meteorology; The Crystallization of Iron 
and Steel; A Visit to Bhutan ; Anthropological Notes; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS:—Hidden Treasures at the National Gallery; Loan Collection of Portraits at Oxford ; 
Brittany ; Florence and some Tuscan Cities ; The Old House; Discoveries in Phrygia; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Gossip ; Performances Next Week, 

DRAMA :-—‘ L’Avocat Patelin’; Gossip. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENAUM will contain Notices of 


H. M. MARSHALL and G. E. MITTON’S The SCENERY of LONDON, 
ARCHIBALD LITTLE’S The FAR EAST. 


The ATHENEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
And of all Newsagents. 
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KING’S 
CLASSICAL AND FOREIGN 


QUOTATIONS. 


NOW READY. 6s. net. 


We have to announce a new edition of this Dictionary, It first appeared at the end of 
’87, and was quickly disposed of. A larger (and corrected) issue came out in the spring of 
1889, and is now out of print. The Third, published in July, 1904, contains a large 
accession of important matter, in the way of celebrated historical and literary sayings and 
mots, much wanted to bring the Dictionary to a more complete form, and now appearing in 
its pages for the first time. On the other hand, the pruning knife has been freely used, and 
the excisions are numerous. A multitude of trivial and superfluous items have thus been 
cast away wholesale, leaving only those citations which were worthy of a place in a standard 
work of reference. As a result, the actual number of quotations is less, although it is hoped 
that the improvement in quality will more than compensate for the loss in quantity. The 
book has, in short, been not only revised, but rewritten throughout, and is not so much a new 
edition as a new work. It will be seen also that the quotations are much more “ vacontés” 
than before, and that where any history, story, or allusion attaches to any particular saying, 
the opportunity for telling the tale has not been thrown away. In this way what is primarily 
taken up as a book of reference, may perhaps be retained in the hand as a piece of pleasant 
reading, that is not devoid at times of the elements of humour and amusement. One other 
feature of the volume, and perhaps its most valuable one, deserves to be noticed. The 
previous editions professed to give not only the quotation, but its reference; and, although 
performance fell very far short of promise, it was at that time the only dictionary of the kind 
published in this country that had been compiled with that definite aim in view. In the 
present case no citat ion—with the exception of such unaffiliated things as proverbs, maxims, 
and mottoes—has been admitted without its author and passage, or the “chapter and verse” 
in which it may be found, or on which it is founded. In order, however, not to lose 
altogether, for want of identification, a number of otherwise deserving sayings, an appendix 
of Adespota is supplied, consisting of quotations which either the editor has failed to trace to 
their source, or the paternity of which has not been satisfactorily proved. There are four 
indexes—Authors and authorities, Subject index, Quotation index, and index of Greek 
passages. Its deficiencies notwithstanding, ‘Classical and Foreign Quotations’ has so far 
remained without a rival as a polyglot manual of the world’s famous sayings in one pair of 
covers and of moderate dimensions, and its greatly improved qualities should confirm it still 
more firmly in public use and estimation. 


KING’S 
CLASSICAL AND FOREIGN 


QUOTATIONS. 
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